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CuarTter XI. 


THE FIRST DAY. 


| em genteel place of business, destined as it was to great- 


ness, came into the world with little pomp and no pretence. 
On the day appointed, the work-girls came at nine, and found a 
brass plate on the door and a wire blind in the windows, bearing the 
announcement that this was the ‘ Dressmakers’ Association.’ This 
information gave them no curiosity, and produced no excitement 
in their minds. To them it seemed nothing but another artifice 
to attract the attention of a public very hard tomove. They were 
quite used to these crafty announcements; they were cynically 
incredulous of low prices; they knew the real truth as to fabrics of 
freshness unlasting and stuffs which would never wear out; and as 
regards forced sales, fabulous prices, and incredible bargains, they 
merely lifted the eyelid of the scoffer and went into the workroom, 
Whatever was written or printed on bills in the window, no differ- 
ence was ever made to them. Nor did the rise and fall of markets 
alter their wages one penny. This lack of interest in the success 
of their work is certainly a drawback to this métier, as to many 
others, Would it not be well if workmen of all kinds were 
directly interested in the enterprise for which they hire out their 
labour ? 

If you have the curiosity to listen to the talk of work-girls in 
the evenings when they walk home, or as they journey homewards 
slowly in the crawling omnibus, you will be struck by a very 
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remarkable phenomenon. It is not that they talk without stopping, 
because that is common to youthful woman in every rank. It is 
that inthe evening they are always exasperated. They snap their lips, 
they breathe quick, they flash their eyes, they clench their fingers, 
and their talk is a narrative of indignation full of ‘ sezee,’ ¢ sezi,’ 
and ‘ seshee "—mostly the last, because what ‘ she ’ said is generally 
the cause of all this wrath. A philosopher, who once investigated 
the subject, was fortunate enough to discover why work-girls are 
always angry at eventide. He maintains that it means nothing in 
the world but Nagging; they all, he says, sit together—forewomen, 
dressmakers, improvers, and apprentices—in one room. The room, 
whether large or small, is always close, the hours are long; as they 
sit at their work, head bent, back bent, feet still, they gradually get 
the fidgets. This is a real disease while it lasts. In the workroom 
it has got to last until the time to knock off. First it seizes the 
limbs, so that the younger ones want to get up and jump and dance, 
while the elder ones would like to kick. If not relieved, the 
patient next gets the fidgets in her nerves, so that she wriggles in 
her chair, gets spasmodic twitchings, shakes her head violently, and 
bites her thread with viciousness. The next step is extreme irri- 
tability ; this is followed by a disposition on the part of the fore- 
woman to find fault, and by a determination on the part of the 
work-girls not to be put upon, with an intention of speaking up 
should the occasion arise. Then comes Nagging, which is, in fact, 
nothing but Fidgetstranslated into English Prose. Some forewomen 
are excellent translators. And the end is general exasperation, 
with fines, notices to leave, warnings, cheekiness, retorts, accusations, 
charges, denials, tears, fault findings, sneers, angry words, bitter 
things, personal reflections, innuendoes, disrespect, bullying, and 
every element of a Row Royal. Consequently, when the girls go 
home they are exasperated. 

We know how Angela proposed to prevent the outbreak of 
this contagious disorder by ventilation, exercise, and frequent 
rests. 

She took her place among the girls, and worked with them, 
sitting beside N elly Sorensen, who was to have charge of the work- 
room. Rebekah, with Miss Messenger’s magnificent Order on her 
mind, sat in the show-room waiting for visitors. But none came 
except Mrs. Bormalack, accompanied by her Ladyship, who stepped 
over to offer their congratulations and best wishes, and to see what 

‘Miss Messenger was going to have. 

At eleven o’clock, when the first two hours’ pull is beginning to 
be felt by the younger hands, Angela invited everybody to rest 
for half an hour. They obeyed with some surprise, and followed 
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her with considerable suspicion, as if some mean advantage was 
going to be taken of them, some trick ‘sprung’ upon them. 

She took them into a kind of court, which had been the back 
garden, paved with asphalte and provided with nets, racquets, and 
all the gear for lawn tennis. She invited them to play for half an 
hour. It was a fine morning in early September, with a warm sun, 
a bright sky, and a cool breeze—the very day for lawntennis. The 
girls, however, looked at the machinery and then at each other, and 
showed no inclination for the game. Then Angela led the way into 
the great glass room, where she pointed out the various bars, ropes, 
and posts which she had provided for their gymnastic exercises. 
They looked at each other again, and showed a disposition to 
giggle. 

They were seven girlsin all, not counting Rebekah, who remained 
in the show-room ; and Nelly, who was a little older than the rest, 
stood ratherapart. The girls were not unhealthy-looking, being all 
quite young, and therefore not as yet ruined as to the complexion 
by gas and bad air. But they looked dejected, as if their work 
had no charms for them—indeed, one can hardly imagine that it 
had—they were only surprised, not elated, at the half-hour’s recrea- 
tion; they expected that it would be deducted from their wages, 
and were resentful. 

Then Angela made them a speech. She said, handling a 
racquet to give herself confidence, that it was highly necessary to 
take plenty of exercise in the open air; that she was sure work 
would be better done and more quickly done if the fingers did not 
get too tired; therefore, that she had had this tennis-court pre- 
pared for them and the gymnasium fitted up, so that they might 
play in it every day. And then selecting Nelly and two others, 
who seemed active young creatures, she gave them their first 
lesson in lawn tennis. 

The next day she gave a lesson to another set. In a few days 
tennis became a passion with the girls. The fashion spread. 
Lawn tenuis is not an expensive game; shortly there will be no 
bit of square garden or vacant space in Stepney but will be marked 
out into its lawn-tennis courts. 

The gymnasium took longer to become popular. Girls do not 
like feats of strength; nor was it until the spell of wet weather 
last October, when outdoor games became impossible, that the 
gymnasium began to attract at all. Then a spirit of emulation 
was set up, and bodily“exercises became popular. After becoming 
quite sure that no deduction was made on account of the resting 
time, the girls ceased to be suspicious, and accepted the gift with 
something like enthusiasm. Yet, Miss Kennedy was their em- 
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ployer: therefore, a natural enemy; therefore, gifts from her 
continued, for some time, to be received with doubt and suspicion. 
This does not seem, on the whole, a healthy outcome of our social 
system; yet such an attitude is unfortunately common among 
work-girls. 

At half-past eleven they all resumed work. 

At one o’clock another astonishment awaited them. 

Miss Kennedy informed them that one of the reforms intro- 
duced by her was the providing of dinner every day, without de- 
ducting anything from the wages. Those to whom dinner was, on 
most days, the mockery of a piece of bread-and-butter, or a bun, 
or some such figment and pretence of a meal, simply gasped, and 
the stoutest held her breath for a while, wondering what these 
things might mean. 

Yes, there was dinner laid for them upstairs on a fair white 
cloth ; for every girl a plentiful dish of beef with potatoes and other 
good things, and a glass of Messenger’s Family Ale—that at eight 
and six the nine-gallon cask ;—and bread &@ discrétion. Angela 
would have added pudding, but was dissuaded by her forewoman, 
on the ground that not only would pudding swallow up too 
much of the profits, but that it would demoralise the girls. As 
it was, one of them, at the mere aspect and first contemplation 
of the beef, fell a-weeping. She was lame, and she was the most 
dejected among them all. Why she wept, and how Angela 
followed her home, and what that home was like, and why she 
and her mother and her sisters do now continually praise and 
pray for Angela, belong to another story, concerned with the 
wretchedness and misery which are found at Whitechapel and 
Stepney, as well as in Soho and Marylebone and the back of Regent 
Street. I shall not write many chapters of that story, for my own 

art. 
. Truly a most wonderful workshop. Was ever such an associa- 
tion of dressmakers ? 

After dinner they frolicked and romped, though as yet in an 
untaught way, until two, when they began work again. 

Miss Kennedy then made them another speech. 

She told them that the success of their enterprise depended in 
great measure upon their own industry, skill, and energy; that 
they were all interested in it, because they were to receive, besides 
their wages, a share in the profits; this they only partly under- 
stood. Nor did they comprehend her scheme much more when 
she went on to explain that they had the house and all the pre- 
liminary furniture found for them, so that there would be nothing, 
at first, to pay for rent, They had never considered the question 
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of rent, and the thing did not go home to them. But they saw in 
some vague way that here was an employer of a kind very much 
unlike any they had ever before experienced, and they were aston- 
ished and excited. . 

Later on, when they might be getting tired again, they had a 
visitor. It was no other than Captain Sorensen. He said that by 
permission of Miss Kennedy he would read to them for an hour, 
and that, if she permitted and they liked, as he was an old man 
with nothing to do, he would come and read to them often. 

So this astonishing day passed on. 

They had tea at five, with another half-hour’s rest. As the 
evening was so fine, it was served in the garden. 

At seven they found that it was time to strike work—an hour 
at least earlier than at any other house. What could these things 
mean ? 

And then fresh marvels. For when the work was put away, 
Miss Kennedy invited them all to follow her upstairs. There she 
formally presented them with a room for their own use in the 
evening if they pleased. There was a piano in it; but, unfor- 
tunately, nobody could play. The floor was polished for dancing, 
but then no one could dance; and there was a table with games 
upon it, and magazines and illustrated papers. In this room, 
Miss Kennedy told them, they could sing, dance, play, read, talk, 
sit, or do anything else in reason, and within the limits of modest 
recreation. They might also, on Saturday evenings, bring their 
friends, brothers, and so forth, who would also be expected to 
behave within the limits of modesty and good breeding. In short, 
the place was to be a drawing-room, and Angela proposed to train 
the girls by example and precept into a proper feeling as regards 
the use of a drawing-room. There was to be no giggling, no whis- 
pering in corners, nor was there to be any horseplay. Good 
manners lie between horseplay on the one hand and giggling on 
the other. 

The kind of evening proposed by their wonderful mistress 
struck the girls at first with a kind of stupefaction. Outside, the 
windows being open, they could hear the steps of those who walked, 
talked, and laughed on Stepney Green. They would have preferred 
to be among that throng of idle promenaders ; it seemed to them 
a more beautiful thing to walk up and down the paths than to sit 
about in a room and be told to play. There were no young men. 
There was the continual presence of their employer. They were 
afraid of her ; there was also Miss Hermitage, of whom also they were 
afraid; there was, in addition, Miss Sorensen, of whom they might 
learn to be afraid. As for Miss Kennedy, they .were the more 
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afraid of her because, not only did she walk, talk, and look like a 
person out of another world, but, oh ! wonderful ! she knew nothing 
—evidently nothing—of their little tricks. Naturally one is afraid 
of a person who knows nothing of one’s wicked ways. This is the 
awkwardness in entertaining angels. They naturally assume that 
their entertainers stand on the same elevated level as themselves ; 
this causes embarrassment. Most of us, like Angela’s shop-girls, 
would, under the circumstances, betray a tendency to giggle. 

Then she tried to relieve them from their awkwardness by sitting 
down to the piano and playing a lively gallop. 

* Dance, girls!’ she cried. 

In their early childhood, before they went to school or work- 
shop, the girls had been accustomed to a good deal of dancing. 
Their ball-room was the street; their floor was the kerbstone; 
their partners had been other little girls ; their music the organ- 
grinder’s. They danced with no steps, save such as came by 
nature ; but their little feet struck true and kept good time. Now 
they were out of practice; they were grown big, too; they could 
no longer seize each other by the waist and caper round and round. 
Yet the music was inspiriting; eyes brightened, their heels be- 
came as light as air. Yet, alas! they did not know the steps. 

Angela stopped playing and looked round her. The girls were 
crowded together. 

Rebekah Hermitage sat apart at the table. There was that in 
her face which betokened disapproval, mingled with curiosity, for 
she had never seen a dance, and never, except ona barrel-organ, 
heard dance music. Nelly Sorensen stood beside the piano watching 
the player with the devotion which belongs to the disciple who 
loves the most.- Whatever Miss Kennedy did was right and sweet 
and beautiful. Also, whatever she did filled poor Nelly with a 
sense of humiliation, because she herself felt so ignorant. 

‘Rebekah! Nelly!’ cried Angela. ‘ Can you not help me?’ 

Both shook their heads. 

‘I cannot dance,’ said Rebekah, trying to show a little scorn 
or, at least, some disapprobation. ‘In our Connexion we never 
dance.’ ; 

‘You never dance?’ Angela forgot for the moment that she 
was in Stepney, and among a class of girls who do not dance. 
‘Do you sing ?’ 

‘If any is merry,’ replied Rebekah, ‘let him sing hymns.’ 

‘ Nelly, can you help me ?’ 

She, too, shook her head. But, she said, ‘her father could 
play the fiddle. Might he come ?’ 

Angela begged her to invite him immediately, and on her 
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way to ask Mr. Goslett, at Mrs. Bormalack’s, to bring his fiddle 
too. Between them they would teach the girls to dance, 

Then she sat down and began to sing. First she sang, ‘ By the 
Banks of Allan Water,’ and then ‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Isling- 
ton,’ and next, ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’—sweet and 
simple ditties all. Then came Captain Sorensen, bearing his 
fiddle, and happy to help; and while he played, Angela stood all 
the girls in a row before her, headed by Nelly, and gave them their 
first lesson in the giddy dance. 

Then came Harry Goslett; and at sight of his cheerful coun- 
tenance and at the mere beholding how he bowed to Miss Kennedy, 
and asked to be allowed, and put his arm round her waist and 
whirled her round in a gallop, their hearts were lifted up, and 
they longed no more for Stepney Green. Then he changed Miss 
Kennedy for Nelly ; and though she was awkward at first, she soon 
fell into the step, while Miss Kennedy danced with another; and 
then Mr. Goslett with another, and so on till all had had a 
practical lesson. Then they ceased altogether to long for the 
jest of the gallant ’prentice; for what were jests to this manly, 
masterful seizure by the waist, this lifting almost off the feet, this 
whirl round and round to the music of the fiddle which the brave 
old Captain played as merrily as any bo’s’n’s mate or quartermaster 
on an East Indiaman? In half an hour the feet of all but one 
—the one who, poor girl, was lame—felt that noble sympathy 
with the music so readily caught by those intelligent organs, and 
—they could dance. Perhaps for the first time in the annals of 
Stepney, her daughters had learned to dance. 

The rest would be easy. They tried a quadrille, then another 
gallop. Harry endeavoured to do his duty, but there were some who 
remarked that he danced twice, that second gallop, with Nelly Soren- 
sen, and they were jealous. Yet it was only an unconscious 
tribute paid to beauty. The young fellow was among a bevy of 
dressmakers ; an uncommon position for a man of his bringing-up. 
One of them, somehow, was, to all appearance, and to any but 
perhaps the most practised eye, a real genuine lady—not a copy 
at all; the other was so graceful and sweet that she seemed to want 
but a touch to effect the transformation. As for the other girls, 
they were simple young persons of the work-room and counter—a 
common type. So common, alas! that we are apt to forget the 
individuality of each, her personal hopes, and her infinite possi- 
bilities. Yet, however insignificant is the crowd, the individual 
is so important. 

Then he was interested in the dark-eyed girl who sat by her- 
self at the table, looking on, anxiously, at an amusement she 
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had always heard of as ‘soul-destroying.’ She was wondering 
why her ears were pleased with the playing, and why her brain 
was filled with strange images, and why it was so pleasant to watch 
the girls dancing, their eyes aglow and their cheeks flushed. 

‘Do not tempt me,’ she said, when Harry ventured to invite 
her, too, to join the giddy throng. ‘Do not tempt me—no—go 


Her very brusqueness showed how strong was the temptation. 
Was she, already, giving way at the first temptation ? 

Presently, the evening was over, the girls had all trooped 
noisily out of the house, and Angela, Captain Sorensen, Nelly, 
and the young workman, were walking across the Green in the 
direction of the Almshouse. 

When Angela got home to the Boarding House the dreariness 
of the evening was in full blast. The boarders were sitting in 
silence, each wrapt in his own thoughts. The Professor lifted 
his head as she entered the room, and regarded her with 
thoughtful eyes, as if appraising her worth as a clairvoyante. 
David Fagg scowled horribly. His lordship opened his mouth as 
if to speak, but said nothing. Mr. Maliphant took his pipe out of 
his mouth, and begana story. ‘ I remember,’ he said, ‘ the last time 
but one that he was ruined ’—he did not state the name of the 
gentleman—‘the whole town was on fire, and his house with 
them. What did he do? Mounted his horse and rode around, 
and bought up all the timber for twenty miles around. And see 
what he’s worth now!’ When he had told this story he relapsed 
into silence. Angela thought of that casual collection of unsym- 
pathetic animals put into a cage and called ‘ Happy Family.’ 


Carrer XII. 


SUNDAY AT THE EAST END, 


Sunpay morning in and about the Whitechapel and Mile End 
Roads, Angela discovered to be a time of peculiar interest. The 
closing of the shops adds to the dignity of the broad thoroughfares, 
because it hides so many disagreeable and even humiliating things. 
But it by no means puts a stop to traffic, which is conducted with 
an ostentatious disregard of the Fourth Commandment or Christian 
custom. At one end, the City end, is Houndsditch, crowded with 
men who come to buy and sell; and while the bells of St. Botolph 
call upon the faithful with a clanging and clashing which ring 
like a cry of despair, the footpath is filled with the busy loungers, 
who have long since ceased to regard the invitation as having any- 
thing at all to do with them. 
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Strange and wonderful result of the gathering of men in great 
cities! It is not a French, or an English, or a German, or an 
American result—it is universal ; in every great city of the world, 
below a certain level, there is no religion—men have grown dead 
to their higher instincts; they no longer feel the possibilities of 
humanity; faith brings to them no more the evidence of things 
unseen. They are crowded together, so that they have ceased to 
feel their individuality. The crowd is eternal—they are part of 
that eternity; if one drops out, he is not missed ; nobody considers 
that it will be his own turn some day so to drop out. Life is 
nothing for ever and ever, but work in the week with as much 
beer and tobacco as the money will run to, and loafing on Sundays 
with more beer and tobacco. This, my friends, is a truly 
astonishing thing, and a thing unknown until this century. 
Perhaps, however, in ancient Rome, the people had ceased to believe 
in their gods; perhaps, in Babylon, the sacred bricks were kicked 
about by the unthinking mob; perhaps, in every great city, the 
same loss of individual manhood may be found. 

It was on a Sunday morning in August that Angela took a 
little journey of exploration, accompanied by the young workman 
who was her companion in these excursions. He led her into 
Houndsditch and the Minories, where she had the pleasure of 
inspecting the great Mercantile Interest of old clothes, and of 
gazing upon such as buy and sell therein. Then she turned her 
face northwards, and entered upon a journey which twenty years 
ago would have been full of peril, and is now, to one who loves his 
fellow man, full of interest. 

The great Boulevard of the East was thronged with the class of 
men who keep the Sabbath in holy laziness with tobacco. Some of 
them lounge, some talk, some listen, all have pipes in their mouths. 
Here was a circle gathered round a man who was waving his arms 
and shouting. He was an Apostle of Temperance: behind him 
stood a few of his private friends to act as a claque. The listeners 
seemed amused but not convinced. ‘They will probably,’ said 
Harry, ‘ enjoy their dinner beer quite as much as if they had not 
heard this sermon.’ Another circle was gathered round a man in 
a cart, who had a flaming red flag to support him. He belonged, 
the flag told the world, tothe Tower Hamlets Magna Charta Associa- 
tion. What he said was listened to with the same languid curiosity 
and tepid amusement. Angela stopped a moment to hear what he 
had to say. He was detailing, with immense energy, the particulars 
of some awful act of injustice committed upon a friend unknown, 
who got six months. The Law of England is always trampling 
upon some innocent victim, according to this sympathiser with 
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virtue. The working men have heard it all before, and they con- 
tinue to smoke their pipes, their blood not quickened by a single 
beat. The ear of the people is accustomed to vehemence; the 
case must be put strongly before it will listen at all; and listening, 
as most bawlers discover, is not conviction. 

Next to the Magna Charta brethren a cheap-jack had placed 
his cart. He drove a roaring trade in two-penn’orths, which, out 
of compliment to a day which should be devoted to good works, 
consisted each of a bottle of sarsaparilla, which he called ‘ sassaple,’ 
and a box of pills. Next to him the costers stood beside their 
carts loaded with cheap ices, ginger-beer, and lemonade—to show 
that there was no deception, a great glass jar stood upon each 
cart with actual undeniable slices of lemon floating in water and a 
lump of ice upon the top; there were also piles of plums, plums 
without end, early August apples, and windfall pears; also sweet 
things in foot-long lumps sticky and gruesome to look upon; 
Brazil nuts, always a favourite article of commerce in certain 
circles, though not often met with at the tables of the luxurious ; 
late oranges, more plums, many more plums, plums in enormous 
quantities ; and periwinkles, which last all the year round, with 
whelks and vinegar, and the toothsome shrimp. Then there came 
another circle, and in the midst stood a young man with long fair 
hair and large blue eyes. He was preaching the Gospel, as he under- 
stood it; his face was the face of an enthusiast: a little solitude, a 
little meditation among the mountains, would have made this 
man a seer of visions and a dreamer of dreams. He was not 
ridiculous, though his grammar was defective and his pronunciation 
had the cockney twang, and his aspirates were wanting: nothing 
is ridiculous that is in earnest. On the right of the street they 
passed the head-quarters of the Salvation Army; the brave 
warriors were now in full blast, and the fighting, ‘knee-drill, 
singing, and storming of the enemy’s fort were at their highest 
and most enjoyable point; Angela looked in and found an im- 
mense hall crammed with people who came to fight, or to look 
on, to scoff, or gaze. Higher up, on the left, stands a rival in 
red-hot religion, the Hall of the Jubilee Singers, where another 
vast crowd was worshipping, exhorting, and singing. 

‘There seems,’ said Angela, ‘to be too much exhorting; can 
they not sit down somewhere in quiet for praise and prayer ?’ 

‘ We working people,’ replied her companion, ‘ like everything 
loud and strong. If we are persuaded to take a side, we want to 
be always fighting on that side.’ 

Streams of people passed them, lounging or walking with a 
steady purpose. The former were the indifferent and the callous, 
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the hardened and the stupid, men to whom preachers and orators 
appealed in vain; to whom Peter the Hermit might have bawled 
himself hoarse, and Bernard would have thrown all his eloquence 
away; they smoked short pipes, with their hands in their pockets, 
and looked good-tempered ; with them were boys, also smoking 
short pipes, with their hands in their pockets. Those who 
walked were young men dressed in long frock-coats of a shiny and 
lustrous black, who carried Bibles and Prayer Books with some 
ostentation. They were on their way to church; with them were 
their sisters, for the most part well-dressed, quiet girls, to whom 
the noise and the crowds were a part of life,a thing not to be 
avoided, hardly felt as a trouble. 

‘I am always getting a new sensation, said Angela. 

‘ What is the last ?’ 

‘I have just realised that there are thousands and thousands 
of people who never, all their lives, get to a place where they 
can be quiet. Always noise, always crowds, always buying and 
selling.’ 

‘ Here, at least,’ said Harry, ‘ there is no noise.’ 

They were at the wicket gate of the Trinity Almshouse. 

‘What do you think, Miss Kennedy ?’ 

‘It is a haven of rest,’ she replied, thinking of a certain 
picture. ‘Let us, too, seek peace awhile.’ 

It was just eleven o’clock, and the beadsmen were going to 
their chapel. They entered the square, and joined the old men in 
their weekly service. Angela discovered, to her disappointment, 
that the splendid flight of steps leading to the magnificent portal 
was a dummy, because the real entrance to the chapel was a 
lowly door beneath the stone steps, suited, Mr. Bunker would 
have said, to the humble condition of the moneyless. 

It is a plain chapel, with a small organ in the corner, a tiny 
altar, and over the altar the ten commandments in a black wood 
frame—trules of life for those whose life is well-nigh done—and a 
pulpit, which serves for reading the service as well as delivering the 
sermon. The congregation consisted of about thirty of the alms- 
men, with about half as many old ladies; and Angela wondered 
why these old ladies were all dressed in black, and all wore crape. 
Perhaps they desired by the use of this material to symbolize 
mourning for the loss of opportunities for making money; or for 
the days of beauty and courtship, or for children dead and gone, 
or to mark the humility which becomes an Inmate, or to do 
honour to the day which is still revered by many Exglishwomen 
as a day of humiliation and rebuke, or in the belief that crape 
confers dignity. We know not, we knownothing; the love which 
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women bear for crape is a mystery; man can but speculate idly 
on their ways. We are like the philosopher picking up pebbles by 
the sea-side. Among the old people sat Nelly Sorensen, a flower 
of youth and loveliness, in her simple black dress, and her light 
hair breaking out beneath her bonnet. The Catholics believe 
that no church is complete without a bone of some dead saint or 
beatified person. Angela made up her mind, on the spot, that 
no act of public worship is complete without the assistance of 
youth as well as of age. 

The men were all dressed alike in blue coats and brass buttons, 
the uniform of the place; they seemed all, with the exception of 
one who was battered by time, and was fain to sit while the 
rest stood, to be of the same age, and that might be anything 
between a hearty sixty-five and a vigorous eighty. After the 
manner of sailors, they were all exact in the performance of their 
share in public worship, following the prayers in the book and the 
lessons in the Bible. When the time came for listening they 
straightened themselves out, in an attitude comfortable for 
listening. The Scotch elder assumes, during the sermon, the 
air of a hostile critic; the face of the British rustic becomes 
vacant ; the eyes of the ordinary listener in church show that his 
thoughts are far away ; but the expression of a sailor’s face, while he is 
performing the duty—part of the day’s duty—of listening to the 
sermon, shows respectful attention, although he may have heard 
it all before. 

Angela did not listen much to the sermon: she was thinking of 
the old men for whom that sermon was prepared. There was a 
fresh colour upon their faces, as if it was not so very long since 
their cheeks had been fanned by the strong sea breeze; their eyes 
were clear, they possessed the bearing which comes of the habit of 
command, and they carried themselves as if they were not ashamed 
of their poverty. Now Bunker, Angela reflected, would have been 
very much ashamed, and would have hung his head inshame. But 
then Bunker was one of the nimble-footed hunters after money, 
while these ignoble persons had contented themselves with the 
simple and slavish record of duty done. 

The service over, they were joined by Captain Sorensen and 
his daughter, and for half an hour walked in the quiet court 
behind the church, in peaceful converse. Angela walked with the 
old men, and Nelly with the young man. It matters little what 
they talked about, but it was something good, because when the 
Captain went home to his dinner, he kissed his daughter, and 
said that it seemed to him that it was the best day’s work he ever 
did when he let her go to Miss Kennedy. 
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In the evening, Angela made another journey of exploration 
with the same escort. They passed down Stepney Green, and 
plunged among the labyrinth of streets lying between the Mile End 
Road and the Thames. It is as unlovely a collection of houses as 
may be found anywhere, always excepting Hoxton, which may 
fairly be considered the Queen of Unloveliness. The houses in 
this part are small, and they are almost all of one pattern. There 
is no green thing to be seen; no one plants trees, there seem to be 
no gardens ; no flowers are in the windows ; there is no brightness of 
paint or of clean windows; there is nothing of joy, nothing to 
gladden the eye. 

‘Think,’ said Harry, almost in a whisper, as if in homage to 
the Powers. of Dirt and Dreariness, ‘think what this people 
could be made if we could only carry out your scheme of the 
Palace of Delight.’ 

‘We could make them discontented, at least,’ said Angela. 
‘ Discontent must come before reform.’ 

‘We should leave them to reform themselves,’ said Harry. 
‘ The mistake of philanthropists is to think that they can do for 
people what can only be done by the people. As you said this 
. morning, there is too much exhorting.’ 

Presently they struck out of a street rather more dreary than 
its neighbours, and found themselves in a broad road with a great 
church. 

‘ This is Limehouse Church,’ said Harry. ‘ All round you are 
sailors. There is East India Dock Road. Here is West India 
Dock Road. There is the Foreign Sailors’ Home: and we will go no 
farther, if you please, because the streets are all full, you per- 
ceive, of the foreign sailors and the English sailors and the sailors’ 
friends.’ 

Angela had seen enough of the sailors. They turned back. 
Harry led her through another labyrinth into another broad street, 
also crowded with sailors. 

‘ This is Shadwell,’ said her guide; ‘and if there is anything 
in Shadwell to interest you, Ido not know what it is. Survey 
Shadwell!’ 

Angela looked up the street and down the street ; there was 
nothing for the eye in search of the beautiful or the picturesque 
to rest upon. But a great bawling of rough voices came from a 
great tent stuck up, oddly, beside the road. A white canvas 
sheet with black letters proclaimed this as the place of worship of 
the ‘ Happy Gypsies.’ They were holding their Sunday Function. 

‘More exhorting!’ said Angela. 

* Now, this,’ he said, as they walked along, ‘ is a more interest- 
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ing place. It used to be called Ratcliffe Highway, and had the 
reputation of being the wickedest place in London. I dare say it 
was all brag, and that really it was not much worse than its neigh- 
bours.’ 

It is a distinctly squalid street, that now called St. George’s-in- 
the-East. But it has its points; it is picturesque, like a good 
many dirty places; the people are good-tempered, though they 
do not wash their faces even on Sundays. They have quite left off 
knocking down, picking pockets, kicking, and robbing the harm- 
less stranger; they are advancing slowly towards civilisation. 

‘Come this way,’ said Harry. 

He passed through a narrow passage, and led the way into a 
place at the sight of which Angela was fain to cry out in sur- 
prise. 

In it was nothing less than a fair and gracious garden planted 
with flowers, and these in the soft August sunshine showed sweet 
and lovely. The beds were well kept; the walks were of asphalte ; 
there were seats set about, and on them old women and old men sat 
oasking in the evening sun. The young men and maidens walked 
along the paths—an Arcadian scene. 

‘This little strip of Eden,’ said Harry, ‘ was cut out of the old 
churchyard.’ 

The rest of the churchyard was divided from the garden by a 
railing, and round the wall were the tombstones of the departed 
obscure. From the church itself was heard the rolling of the organ 
and the soft singing of a hymn. 

‘This, said Angela, ‘is better than exhortation. A garden 
for meditation and the church for prayer. I like this place better 
than the Whitechapel Road.’ 

‘I will show you a more quiet place still,’ said her guide. 
They walked a little way farther down the main street, then he 
turned into a narrow street on the north, and Angela found herself 
in a square of clean houses round an enclosure of grass. Within 
the enclosure was a chapel, and tombs were dotted on the grass. 

They went into the chapel, a plain edifice of the Georgian 
kind with round windows, and the evening sun shone through the 
window in the west. The high pews were occupied by a con- 
gregation of forty or fifty, all men. They all had light brown 
hair, and as they turned round to look at the new-comers, 
Angela saw that they all had blue eyes. The preacher, who wore 
a black gown and bands, was’similarly provided as to hair and 
eyes. He preached in a foreign tongue, and as it is difficult to be 
edified by a sermon not in one’s native speech, they shortly went 
out again. They were followed by the verger, who seemed not in- 
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disposed to break the monotony of the service by a few minutes’ 
walk. 

He talked English imperfectly, but he told them that it was 
the Church of the Swedes. Angela asked if they were all 
sailors. He said, with some seeming contempt for sailors, that 
only a few of them were sailors. She then said that she supposed 
they were people engaged in trade. He shook his head again, and 
informed her with a mysterious air that many of the Swedish 
nobility lived in that neighbourhood. After this they came away, 
for fear of greater surprises. 

They followed St. George’s-in-the-East to the end of the street. 
Then they turned to the right, and passed through a straight and 
quite ignoble road leading north. It is a street greatly affected 
by Germans. German names are over every shop and on every 
brass plate. They come hither, these honest Germans, because to get 
good work in London is better than going after it to New York or 
Philadelphia, and nearer home. In the second generation their 
names will be Anglicised, and their children will have become rich 
London merchants, and very likely Cabinet ministers. They have 
their churches, too, the Reformed and the Lutheran, with nothing 
to choose between them on the score of ugliness. 

‘Let us get home,’ said Angela; ‘I have seen enough.’ 

‘It is the joylessness of the life,’ she explained, ‘ the ignorant, 
contented joylessness, which weighs upon one. And there is so 
much of it. Surely there is no other city in the world which is so 
utterly without joy as this East London.’ 

‘No,’ said Harry, ‘there is not in the whole world a city so 
devoid of pleasant things. They do not know how to be happy. 
They are like your work-girls when you told them to dance.’ 

‘Look!’ she cried, ‘ what is that ?’ 

There was a hoarse roar of many voices from a court leading 
out of the main road; the roar became louder; Harry drew the 
girl aside as a mob of men and boys and women rushed headlong 
out of the place. It was not a fight apparently, yet there was 
beating with sticks and kicking. For those who were beaten did 
not strike back in return. After a little, the beaters and kickers 
desisted, and returned to their court as to a stronghold whose rights 
they had vindicated. 

Those who had been beaten were a band of about a dozen, men 
and women. The women’s shawls were hanging in tatters, and 
they had lost their bonnets. The men were without hats, and 
their coats were grievously torn. There was a thing among them 
which had been a banner, but the pole was broken and the flag was 
dragged in the dirt and smirched. 
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One of them who seemed to be the leader—he wore a uniform 
coat something like a volunteer’s coat—stepped to the front and 
called upon them all to form. Then with a loud voice he led off 
a hymn, in which all joined as they marched down the street. 

He was hatless, and his cheek was bleeding from an open wound. 
Yet he looked undaunted, and his hymn was a song of triumph. A 
well-set-up young fellow with thick black hair and a black beard, 
but pale cheeks. His forehead was square and firm ; his eyes were 
black and fierce. 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Harry. ‘It is my cousin Tom, Captain 
in the Salvation Army. And that, I suppose, is his regiment. 
Well, if standing still to be kicked means a victory, they have 
scored one to-night.’ 

The pavement was even more crowded than in the morning. 
The political agitators bawled more fiercely than in the forenoon 
to their circle of apathetic listeners; the preachers exhorted the 
unwilling more fervently to embrace the Faith. Cheap-jack was 
dispensing more volubly his two penn’orths of ‘sassaple.’ The 
workmen lounged along, with their pipes in their mouths, more 
lazily than in the morning. The only difference was that the 
shop-boys were now added to the crowd, every lad with a ‘ twopenny 
smoke’ between his lips; and that the throng was increased by 


those who were going home from church. 
‘Let us, too, go home,’ said Angela; ‘there is too mvch 
humanity here: we shall lose ourselves among the crowd.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ANGELA’S EXPERIMENT. 


‘No, Constance,’ Angela wrote, ‘I cannot believe that your 
lectures will be a failure, or that your life’s work is destined to be 
anything short of a brilliant success—an ‘“ epoch-making ” 
episode in the history of Woman’s Rise. If your lectures have 
not yet attracted reading men, it must be because they are not yet 
known. It is unworthy of faith in your own high mission to 
suppose that personal appearance or beauty has anything to do 
with popularity in matters of mind. Who asks—who can ask ?— 
whether a woman of genius is lovely or not? And to take lower 
ground: every woman owns the singular attractiveness of your own 
face, which has always seemed to me, apart from personal friend- 
ship, the face of pure intellect. I do not give up my belief that 
the men will soon begin to run after your lectures as they did 
after those of Hypatia, and that”you will become in the University 
as great a teacher of Mathematics as Sir Isaac Newton himeelf, 
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Meantime, it must be, I own, irksome to lecture on Vulgar 
Fractions, and the First Book of Euclid, and unsatisfactory to 
find, after you have made a Research and arrived at what seemed 
a splendid result, that some man has been before you. Patience, 
Constance !’ 

At this point the reader, who was of course Constance Wood- 
cote, paused and smiled bitterly. She was angry because she had 
advertised a course of lectures or some desperately high mathema- 
tical subject and no one came to hear them. Had she been, she 
reflected, a pink and white girl with no forehead and soft eyes, 
everybody would have rushed to hear her. As it was, Angela, 
no doubt, meant well, but she was always disposed to give men 
credit for qualities which they did not possess. As if you could 
ever persuade a man to regard a woman from a purely intellectual 
point of view! After all, she thought, civilisation was only just 
begun: we live in a world of darkness: the reign of woman is 
as yet afar off. She continued her reading with impatience. 
Somehow, ber friend seemed to have drifted away: their lines 
were diverging: already the old enthusiasms had given place to 
the new, and Angela thought less of the great cause which she had 
once promised to further with her mighty resources. 

‘As regards the Scholarship which I promised you, I must 
ask you to wait a little, because my hands are full—so full of im- 
portant things that even a new scholarship at Newnham seems a 
small thing. I cannot tell you in a letter what my projects are, 
and how I am trying to do something new with my great wealth. 
This, at least, I may tell you, partly because I am intoxicated 
with my own schemes, and, therefore, I must tell everybody I speak 
to; and partly because you are perfectly certain not to sympathise 
with me, and therefore you will not trouble to argue the point with 
me. I have found out, to begin with, a great truth. It is that 
would-be philanthropists and benefactors and improvers of things 
have all along been working on a faise cssumption. They have 
taught and believed that the people look up to the “better 
class”—phrase invented by the well-to-do in order to show how 
riches and virtue go together—for guidance and advice. My dear, 
it is the greatest mistake: they do not look up to us at all; 
they do not want to copy our ways; they are perfectly satisfied 
with their own ways; they will naturally take as much money as 
we choose to give them, and as many presents ; and they consider 
the exhortations, teachings, preachings, admonitions, words of 
guidance, and advice as uncomfortable but unavoidable accom- 
paniments of this gift. But we ourselves are neither respected 
nor copied. Nor do they want our culture.’ 
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‘ Angela,’ said the mathematician, ‘ is really very prolix.’ 

‘Tuis being so, I am endeavouring to make such people as I 
can get at discontented as a first step. Without discontent, 
nothing can be done. I work upon them by showing, practically, 
and by way of example, better things. This I can do because I 
am here as simply one of themselves—a workwoman among other 
workwomen. I do not work so much as the others in our newly- 
formed Association because I am supposed to run the machine, and 
to go to the West End for work. Miss Messenger is one of our 
customers. So much am I one of them, that I take my wages on 
Saturday, and am to have the same share, and no more, in the 
business as my dressmakers. I confess to you that in the founda- 
tion of my Dressmakers’ Association I have violated most dis- 
tinctly every precept of political and social economy. I have 
given them a house rent-free for a year; I have fitted it up 
with all that they want; I have started them with orders from 
myself; I have resolved to keep them going until they are able 
to run alone; I give wages, in money and in food, higher than 
the market value. I know what you will say. It is all quite true, 
scientifically. But outside the range of science there is humanity. 
And only think what a great field my method opens for the 
employment of the unfortunate rich—the unhappy, useless, heavily 
burdened rich. They will all follow my example and help the 
people to help themselves, 

‘My girls were at first and for the most part uninteresting, 
until I came to know them individually : everyone, when you know 
her, and can sympathise with her, becomes interesting. Some are, 
however, more interesting than others; there are two or three, for in- 
stance, in whom I feel a special interest. One of them, whom I love 
for her gentleness and for her loyalty to me, is the daughter of an 
old ship captain now in an almshouse. She is singularly beautiful, 
with an air of fragility which one hopes is not real; she is endowed 
by nature with a keenly sensitive disposition, and has had the 
advantage, rare in these parts, of a father who learned to be a 
gentleman before he came to the almshouse. The other is a 
religious fanatic, a sectarian of the most positive kind. She knows 
what is truth more certainly than any Professor of Truth we ever 
encountered ; she is my manager and is good at business. I think 
the has come to regard me with less contempt, from a business 
point of view, than she did at first, because in the conduct of the 
show-room and the trying-on room she has all her own way. 

‘ My evenings are mostly spent with the girlsin the garden and 
“ drawing-room.” Yes, we have a drawing-room over the work- 

room. At first we had tea at five and struck work at seven; now 
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we strike work at half-past six and take tea with lawn-tennis. 
I assure you my dressmakers are as fond of lawn-tennis as the 
students of Newnham. When it is too dark to play, we go upstairs 
and have music and dancing.’ Here followed a word which had 
been erased. The mathematical lecturer held the letter to the 
light and fancied the word was ‘Harry.’ This could hardly 
be; it must be Hetty, or Kitty, or Lotty, or some such feminine 
abbreviation. There could be no Harry. She looked again. 
Strange! It certainly was Harry. She shook her head suspiciously 
and went on with the letter. 

‘ The girls’ friends and sisters have begun to come, and we are 
learning ail kinds of dances. Fortunately my dear old captain 
from the almshouse can play the fiddle, and likes nothing better 
than to play for us. We place him in the corner beside the piano 
and he plays as long as we please, being the best of all old 
captains. We are not well off for men, having at present to rely 
principally on a superior young cabinet-maker, who can also play 
the fiddle on occasion. He dances very well, and perhaps he will 
fall in love with the captain’s daughter. 

‘What I have attempted is, in short, nothing less than the 
introduction of a love of what we call culture. Other things will 
fellow, but at present I am contented with an experiment on a 
very humble scale. If I were to go among the people in my 
name, most of them would try to borrow or steal from me; as I am 
only a poor dressmaker, only those who have business with me try 
to take me in. I do not go on a platform and lecture the people: 
nor do I open a school to teach them: nor do I print and circulate 
tracts. I simply say, “ My dears, 1 am going to dance and sing, 
and have a little music, and play lawn-tennis ; come with me and 
we will dance together.” And they come. And they behave well. 
I think it is a strange thing that young women of the lower class 
always prefer to behave well when they can, while young men of 
their own station take so much pleasure in noise and riot. We 
have no difficulty in our drawing-room, where the girls behave 
perfectly and enjoy themselves in a surprising manner. I find, 
already, a great improvement in the girls. They have acquired 
new interests in life: they are happier: consequently, they chatter 
like birds in spring and sunshine; and whereas, since I came into 
these regions, it has been a constant pain to listen to the 
querulous and angry taik of work-girls in omnibuses and in streets, 
I rejoice that we have changed all this, and while they are with me 
my girls can talk without angry snapping of the lips, and without 
the “sezi” and “ sezee” and “seshee” of the omnibus, This is 
surely a great gain for them. 
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‘Next, I observe that they are developing a certain amount of 
pride in their own superiority: they are lifted above their neigh- 
bours, if only by the nightly drawing-room, I fear they will be- 
come unpopular from hauteur: but there is no gain without some 
loss. If only one felt justified in doubling the number of the 
girls! But the Stepney ladies have hitherto shown no enthusiasm 
in the cause of the Association. The feeling in these parts is, 
you see, commercial rather than co-operative. 

‘ The dinner is to me the most satisfactory as well as the most 
unscientific part of the business. I believe I have no right to 
give them a dinner at all: it is against the custom in dressmakers’ 
shops, where girls bring their own dinners, poor things: it costs 
quite a shilling a head every day to find the dinner, and Rebekah, 
my forewoman, tells me that no profits can stand against such a 
drain: but I must go on with the dinner even if it swallows up 
all the profits. 

‘On Sundays the drawing-room is kept open all day long for 
those who like to come. Some do, because it is quiet. In the 
evening we have sacred music. One of the young men plays the 
violin ’—the reader turned back and referred to a previous passage 
~—-yes; she had already mentioned a cabinet-maker in connection 
with a fiddle—no doubt it must be the same—‘ and we have duets, 
but I fear the girls do not care much, yet, for classical music—’ 

Here the reader crumpled up the letter in impatience. 

‘ And this,’ she groaned, ‘is the result of two years at Newn- 
ham! After her course of political economy, after all those lec- 
tures, after actually distinguishing herself and taking a place, this 
is the end! To play the piano for a lot of work-girls: with a 
cabinet-maker: and an old sailor: and to be a dressmaker! She 
actually enjoys being a dressmaker! That is, alas! the very worst 
feature in the case: she evidently likes it: she has no wish to 
return to civilisation: she has forgotten her science: she is setting 
a most mischievous example: and she has forgotten her distinct 
promise to give us a mathematical scholarship. 

‘Oh! Angela!’ 

She had imagined that the heiress would endow Newnham 
with great gifts, and she was disappointed. She had imagined this 
so very strongly that she felt personally aggrieved and injured: 
what did she care about Stepney work-girls? What have mathe- 
matics to do with poor people in an ugly and poor part of town? 

Angela’s letter did not convey the whole truth, because she 
herself was ignorant of the discussions, gossip, rumours, and 
reports which were flying about in the neighbourhood of Stepney 
Green cone-rning her venture. There were some, for instarce, 
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who demonstrated that such an institution must fail for reasons 
| which they learnedly expounded: among these was Mr. 
Bunker. There were some who were ready to prove, from 
the highest authorities, the wickedness of trying to do with- 
out a proprietor, master, or boss; there were some who saw in 
this revolutionary movement the beginning of those troubles 
re which will afflict mankind towards the coming of the end; there 
4 were others, among whom was also Mr. Bunker, who asked by 
what right this young woman had come among them to interfere, 
where she had got her money, and what were her antecedents ? 
To Bunker’s certain knowledge, and no one had better sources of 
information, hundreds had been spent by Miss Kennedy in start- 
ing the Association; while, whether it was true that Miss 
Messenger supported the place or not, there could never be enough 
work to get back all that money, pay all the wages, and the rent, 
and the dinners: and hot dinnersevery day! There was even talk 
of getting up a memorial praying Miss Messenger not to interfere 
with the trade of the place, and pointing out that there were 
many most respectable dressmakers where the work could be quite 
as well done as by Miss Kennedy’s girls, no doubt cheaper, and the 
profit would go to the rightful claimant of it, not to be divided 
among the workwomen. 

As for the privileges bestowed upon the girls, there was in 
certain circles but one opinion—they were ridiculous. Recrea- 
tion time, free dinner of meat and vegetables, short hours, reading 
aloud, and a club-room or drawing-room for the evening: what 
more could their betters have? For it is a fixed article of belief, 
one of the Twenty-Nine Articles in certain strata of society, that 
people ‘ below them’ have no right to the enjoyment of anything. 
They do not mean to be cruel, but they have always associated 
poverty with dirt, discomfort, disagreeable companions, and the 
absence of pleasantness ; for a poor person to be happy is either 
to them an impossibility, or it is a flying in the face of Providence. 
But then, these people know nothing of the joys which can be had 
without money. Now, when the world discovers and realises 
how many these are and how great they are, the reign of the 
almighty dollar is at an end. Whatever the Stepney folk thought, 
and however diverse their judgment, they were all extremely 
curious: and after the place had been open for a few weeks and 
began to get known, all the ladies from Whitechapel Church to 
Bow Church began with one consent to call. They were received 
by a young person of grave face and grave manners, who showed 

( them all they wanted to see, answered all their questions, and 
allowed them to visit the work-rooms and the show-rooms, the 
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dining-room and the drawing-room ; they also saw most beautiful 
dresses which were being made for Miss Messenger; those who 
went there in the morning might see with their own eyes 
dressmaker girls actually playing lawn-tennis, if in the after- 
noon they might see an old gentleman reading aloud while 
the girls worked; they might also observe that there were 
flowers in the room; it was perfectly certain that there was a 
piano upstairs, because it had been seen by many, and the person 
in the show-room made no secret at all that there was dancing 
in the evening, with songs, and reading of books, and other 
diversions. 

The contemplation of these things mostly sent the visitors away 
in sorrow. They did not dance or sing or play, they never wanted 
to dance or sing, lawn-tennis was not played by their daughters, they 
did not have bright-covered books to read; what did it mean, giving 
these things to dressmaker girls? Some of them not only resolved 
not to send their custom to the Association, but directed tracts to 
the house. 

They came, however, after a time, and had their dresses made 


there, for a reason which wiil appear in the sequel. But at the 


outset they held aloof. 

Far different was the reception given to the institution by the 
people for whose benefit it was designed. When they had quite 
got over their natural suspicion of a strange thing, when the girls 
were found to bring home their pay regularly on a Saturday, when 
the dinner proved a real thing and the hours continued to be 
merciful, when the girls reported continuously kind treatment, when 
the evenings spent in the drawing-room were found to be delight- 
ful, and when other doubts and whisperings about Miss Kennedy’s 
motives, intentions, and secret character gradually died away, the 
Association became popular, and all the needle-girls of the place 
would fain have joined Miss Kennedy. The thing which did the 
most to create the popularity was the permission for the girls to 
bring sothe of their friends and people on the Saturday evening. 
They ‘ received’ on Saturday evening: they were at home: they 
entertained their guests on that night: and, though the enter- 
tainment cost nothing but the lights, it soon became an honour 
and a pleasure to receive an invitation. Most of those who came 
at first were other girls ; they were shy and stood about all arms: 
then they learned their steps: then they danced : then the weari- 
ness wore out of their eyes and the roses came back to their cheeks: 
they forgot the naggings of the work-room, and felt for the first 
time the joy of their youth. Some of them were inclined at first 
to be rough and bold, but the atmosphere calmed them ; they either 
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came no more, or if they came they were quiet; some of them 
affected a superior and contemptuous air, not uncommon with ‘young 
persons ’ when they are jealous or envious, but this is a mood easily 
cured ; some of them were frivolous, but these were also easily 
subdued. For always with them was Miss Kennedy herself, a Juno, 
their queen, whose manner was so kind, whose smile was so sweet, 
whose voice was so soft, whose greeting was so warm, and yet—yet 
. » « who could not be resisted, even by the boldest or the most 
frivolous. The first step was not to be afraid of Miss Kennedy: 
at no subsequent stage of their acquaintance did any cease to 
respect her. 

As for Rebekah, she would not come on Saturday evening, as it 
was part of her Sabbath; but Nelly proved of the greatest use in 
maintaining the decorum and in promoting the spirit of the even- 
ings, which wanted, it is true, a leader. 

Sometimes the girls’ mothers would come, especially those who 
had not too many babies; they sat with folded hands and wonder- 
ing eyes, while their daughters danced, while Miss Kennedy sang, 
or Mr. Goslett played his fiddle. Angela went among them, 
talking in her sympathetic way, and won their confidence, so that 
they presently responded and told her all their troubles and woe. 
Or sometimes the fathers would be brought, but very seldom came 
twice. Now and then a brother would appear, but it was many 
weeks before the brothers began to come regularly ; when they did, 
it became apparent that there was something in the place more 
attractive than brotherly duty or the love of dancing. Of course, 
sweethearts were bound to come whether they liked it or not. There 
were, at first, many little hitches, disagreeable incidents, rebel- 
lious exhibitions of temper, bad behaviour, mistakes, social sins, 
and other things of which the chronicler must be mute, because 
the general result is all that we desire to record. And this was 
satisfactory. For the first time the girls learned that there were 
joys in life, joys even within their reach, with a little help, poor as 
they were ; joys which cost them nothing. Among them were girls 
of the very humblest, who had the greatest difficulty in presenting 
a decent appearance, who lived in crowded lodgings or in poor 
houses with their numerous brothers and sisters : pale-faced girls: 
heavy-hearted girls: joyless maidens, loveless maidens: girls who 
from long hours of work, and from want of open air and good 
food, stooped their shoulders and dragged their limbs—when 
Angela saw them first, she wished that she was a man to use strong 
language against theiremployers. How she violated all principles 
of social economy, giving clothes, secretly lending money, visiting 
mothers, paying rent, and all without any regard to supply and 
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demand, marketable value, price current, worth of labour, wages 
rate, averages, percentages, interest, capital, commercial rules, 
theory of trade, encouragement of over-population, would be too 
disgraceful to narrate; indeed, she blushed when she thought of 
the beautiful and heart-warming science in which she had so 
greatly distinguished herself, and on which she trampled daily. 
Yet if, on the one side, there stood cold science, and, on the other, 
a suffering girl, it is ridiculous to acknowledge that the girl always 
won the day. 

Among the girls was one who interested Angela greatly, not 
because she was pretty, for she was not pretty at all, but plain to 
look upon, and lame, but because she bore a very hard lot with 
patience and courage very beautiful to see. She had a sister 
who was crippled and had a weak back, so that she could not 
sit up long, nor earn much. She had a mother who was growing 
old and weak of sight, so that she could not earn much: she 
had a young brother who lived like the sparrows, that is to say, 
he ran wild in the streets and stole his daily bread, and was 
rapidly rising to the dignity and rank of an habitual criminal. 
He seldom, however, came home, except to borrow or beg for 
money. She had a father, whose name was never mentioned, so 
that he was certainly an undesirable father, a bad bargain of a 
father, a father impossible, viewed in connection with the Fifth 
Commandment. This was the girl who burst into tears when she 
saw the roast beef for the first time. Her tears were caused by a 
number of reasons: first, because she was hungry and her condition 
was low ; secondly, because roasted beef to a hungry girl is a thing 
too beautiful; thirdly, because while she was feasting, her sister 
and mother were starving. The crippled sister presently came to 
the house and remained in it all day. What special arrangements 
were made with Rebekah, the Spirit of Commerce, as regards her 
pay, I know not: but she came, did a little work, sat or lay down 
in the drawing-room most of the time; and presently, under Miss 
Kennedy’s instruction, began to practise on the piano. A work- 
girl, actually a work-girl, if you please, playing scales, with a one, 
‘two, three, four, one, two, three, four, just as if she was a lady living 
in the Mile End Road and the daughter of a clerk in the brewery! 

Yes: the girls who had formerly worked in unhealthy rooms 
till half-past eight now worked in well-ventilated rooms till half- 
past six: they had time to rest and run about: they had good 
food: they had cheerful talk: they were encouraged: Captain 
Sorensen came to read to them: in the evening they had a de- 
lightful room to sit in, where they could read and talk, or dance, 
or listen. While they read the books which Miss Kennedy laid 
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on the table for them, she would play and sing. First, she chose 
simple songs and simple pieces; and as their taste for music grew, 
so her music improved ; and every day found the drawing-room 
more attractive, and the girls more loth to gohome. She watched 
her experiment with the keenest interest; the girls were cer- 
tainly growing more refined in manner and in thought. Even 
Rebekah was softening daily; she looked on at the dance without 
a shudder, even when the handsome young workman clasped Nelly 
Sorensen by the waist and whirled her round the room; and she 
owned that there was music in the world, outside her little chapel, 
far sweeter than anything they had within it. As for Nelly, 
she simply worshipped. Whatever Miss Kennedy did was right 
and beautiful and perfect in her eyes; nor, in her ignorance of 
the world, did she ponder any more over that first difficulty of 
hers, why a lady, and such a Jady, had come to Stepney Green to 
be a dressmaker. 


CuarTter XIV. 


THE TENDER PASSION, 


Ir is always a dangerous thing for two young persons of oppo- 
site sexes to live together under the same roof, even when the lady 
is plain and at first sight unattractive, and when the young man 
is stupid. For they get to know one another. Now, so great is 
the beauty of human nature, even in its second-rate or third-rate 
productions, that love generally follows when one of the two, by 
confession or unconscious self-betrayal, stands revealed to the other. 
It isnot the actual man or woman, you see, who is loved—it is the 
ideal, the possible, the model or type from which the specimen is 
copied, and which it distinctly resembles. But think of the danger 
when the house in which these young people find themselves is 
not a large country house, where many are gathered together of 
like pursuits, but an obscure boarding-house in a Society-forgotten 
suburb, where these two had only each other to talk to. Add to 
this that they are both interested in an experiment of the greatest 
delicacy, in which the least false step would be fatal. Add, further, 
the fact that each is astonished at the other: the one to find in a 
dressmaker the refinement and all the accomplishments of a lady ; 
the other, to find in a cabinet-maker the distinguishing marks of 
a gentleman; the same way of looking at things and talking about 
them ; the same bearing and the same courtesy. 

The danger was even made greater by what seemed a preven- 
tive, namely, by the way in which at the beginning Angela so very 
firmly put down her foot on the subject of ‘keeping company’: 
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there was to be no attempt at love-making; on that understanding 
the two could, and did, go about together as much as they pleased. 
What followed naturally was that more and more they began 
to consider, each the other, asa problem of an interesting character. 
Angela observed that the young workman, whom she had at first 
considered of a frivolous disposition, seemed to be growing more 
serious in his views of things, and even when he laughed there was 
method in his folly. No men are so solemn, she reflected, as the 
dull of comprehension ; perhaps the extremely serious character of the 
place in which they lived was making him dull, too. It is difficult, 
certainly, for any one to go on laughing at Stepney ; the children, 
who begin by laughing, like children everywhere, have to give up 
the practice before they are eight years of age, because the streets 
are so insufferably dull ; the grown-up people never laugh at all; 
.when immigrants arrive from livelier quarters, say Manchester or 
Sheffield, after a certain time of residence—the period varies with 
the mercurial temperament of the patient—they laugh no more. 
‘Surely,’ thought Angela, ‘ he is settling down; he will soon find 
work ; he will become like other men of his class; and then, no 
doubt, he will fall in love with Nelly. Nothing could be more 
suitable.’ 

By saying to herself, over and over again, that this arrange- 
ment should take place, she had got to persuade herself that it 
certainly would. ‘Nelly possessed,’ she said, ‘the refinement of 
manner and nature, without which the young man would be 
wretched ; she was affectionate and sensible; it would certainly do 
very well.’ And she was hardly conscious, while she arranged this 
in her own head, of a certain uneasy feeling in her mind, which in 
smaller creatures might have been called jealousy. 

So far, there had been little to warrant the belief that things 
were advancing in the direction she desired. He was not much 
more attentive to Nelly than to any other of her girls: worse 
still, as she reflected with trepidation, there were many symptoms by 
which he showed a preference for quite another person. 

As for Harry, it was useless for him to conceal from himself 
any longer the fact that he was by this time head-over-ears in 
love. The situation offered greater temptations than his strength 
could withstand. He succumbed—whatever the end might be, he 
was in love. 

If one comes to think of it, this was rather a remarkable result 
of a descent into the Lower Regions. One expects to meet in the 
Home of Dull Ugliness things repellent, coarse ; enjoying the free- 
dom of Nature, unrestrained, unconventional. Harry found, on the 
contrary, the sweetness of Eden, a fair garden of delights, in which 
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sat a peerless lady, the Queen of Beauty, a very Venus. All his 
life, that is, since he had begun to think about love at all, he had 
stoutly held and strenuously maintained that it was lese majesté, 
high treason to love, for a man to throw away—he used to say 
‘throw away ’—upon a maiden of low degree the passion which 
should be offered to a lady—a demoiselle. The position was cer- 
tainly altered, inasmuch as he was no longer of gentle birth. 
Therefore, he argued, he would no longer pretend to the hand of 
a lady. At first he used to make Resolutions, as bravely as a Board 
of Directors: he would arise and flee to the desert—any place 
would be a desert without her: he would get out of temptation : 
he would go back to Piccadilly, and there forget her. Yet he re- 
mained: yet every day he sought her again: every day his condi- 
tion became more hopeless: every day he continued to walk with 
her, play duets with her, sing with her, dance with her, argue 
with her, learn from her, teach her, watch over her, and felt the 
sunshine of her presence, and at meeting and parting touched 
her fingers. 

She was so well educated, he said, strengthening his faith: she 
was so kindly and considerate: her manners were so perfect: she 
was so beautiful and graceful: she knew so well how to command, 
that he was constrained to own that no lady of his acquaintance 
was, or could be, her superior. To call her a dressmaker was to 
ennoble and sanctify the whole craft. She should be to that art 
what Cecilia is to music—its patron saint: she should be to him- 
self—yet, what would be the end? He smiled grimly, thinking 
that there was no need to speculate on the end, when as yet there 
had been no beginning. He could not make a beginning. If he 
ventured on some shy and modest tentative in the direction of— 
call it an understanding—she froze. She was always on the watch: 
she seemed to say, ‘ Thus far you may presume, but no farther.’ 
What did it mean ? Was she really resolved never to receive his 
advances? Did she dislike him? That could hardly be. Was she 
watching him? Was she afraid to trust him? That might be. 
Or was she already engaged to some other fellow—some superior - 
fellow—perhaps with a shop—gracious heavens !—of his own ? 
That might be, though it made him cold to think it possible. Or 
did she have some past history, some unhappy complication of the 
affections, which made her as cold as Dian? That, too, might be. 

The ordinary young man, thrown into the society of half-a- 
dozen working girls, would have begun to flirt and talk nonsense 
with all of them together, or with one after the other. Harry was 
not that kind of young man. There is always, by the blessing of 
kind heaven, left unto us a remnant of those who hold woman 
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sacred, and continually praise, worship, and reverence the name 
of love. He was one of those youngmen. To flirt with a milliner 
did not seem a delightful thing to him, at any time. And in this 
case there was another reason why he should not behave in the 
manner customary to the would-be Don Juan: it was simply fo 
de gentilhomme; he was tolerated among them all on a kind of 
unspoken, but understood, parole. Miss Kennedy received him in 
confidence that he would not abuse her kindness. 

One Sunday afternoon when they were walking together—it 
was in one of the warm days of last September—in Victoria 
Park, they had a conversation which led to really important things. 
There are one or two very pretty walks in that garden, and though 
the season was late, and the leaves mostly yellow, brown, crimson, 
or golden, there were still flowers, and the ornamental water was 
bright, and the path crowded with people who looked happy, 
because the sun was shining; they had all dined plentifully, with 
copious beer, and the girls had got on their best things, and the 
swains were gallant with a flower in the button-hole and a cigar 
between the lips. There, is, indeed, so little difference between 
the rich and the poor: can even Hyde Park in the season go 
beyond the flower and the cigar? In certain tropical lands, the 
first step in civilisation is to buy a mosquito curtain, though your 
dusky epidermis is as impervious as a crocodile’s to the sting of a 
mosquito. In this realm of England the first step towards 
gentility is the twopenny smoke, to which we cling, though it is 
made of medicated cabbage, though it makes the mouth raw, 
the tongue sore, the lips cracked, the eyes red, the nerves shaky, 
and the temper short. Who would not suffer in such a cause ? 

It began with a remark of Angela’s about his continued laziness. 
He replied, evasively, that he had intended to take a long holiday, 
in order to look round and consider what was best to be done: that 
he liked holidays: that he meant to introduce holidays into the 
next trade dispute: that his holidays enabled him to work a little 
for Miss Kennedy, without counting his lordship, whose Case he 
had now drawn up: that he was now ready for work whenever, he 
added airily, work was ready for him: and that he was not, in 
fact, quite sure that Stepney and its neighbourhood would prove 
the best place for him to work out his life. 

*I should think,’ said Angela, ‘ that it would be as good a place 
as any you would find in America.’ 

‘If you tell me to stay, Miss Kennedy.’ he replied, with a 
sudden earnestness, ‘I will stay.’ 

She instantly froze, and chillingly said that if his interests 
required him to go, of course he would go. 
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Therefore Harry, after a few moments’ silence, during which 
he battled with the temptation to ‘have it out’ there and then, 
before all the happy shepherds and shepherdesses of Bethnal Green, 
returned to his original form, and made as if those words had not 
been spoken and that effect not been produced. You may notice 
the same thing with children who have been scolded. 

‘Did you ever consider, Miss Kennedy, the truly happy condi- 
tion of the perfect cabinet-maker ?’ 

‘No: I never did. Is he happy above his fellows ?’ 

‘Your questions betray your ignorance. Till lately—till I 
returned from America—I never wholly realised what a superior 
creature he is. Why, in the first place, the cabinet-maker is per- 
haps the only workman who never scamps his work; he is a re- 
sponsible man: he takes pride in producing a good and honest 
thing. We have-ne tricks in our trade. Then, if you care to 
hear—’ 

‘Pray go on; let me learn all I can.’ 

‘ Then, we were the first to organise ourselves. Our society was 
founded eighty years ago. We had no foolish strike, but we just 
met the employers and told them we were going to arrange with 
them what our share should be; and we made a book about wages 
—I do not think so good a book has been put together this century. 
Then, we are a respectable lot: you never hear of a cabinet-maker 
in trouble at a police-court ; very few of us get drunk; most of us 
read books and papers, and have opinions. My cousin Dick has 
very strong opinions. We are critical about amusements, and we 
prefer Henry Irving to a music-hall; we do not allow rough talk 
in the workshops; we are mostly members of some Church, and 
we know how to value ourselves.’ 

‘I shall know how to value your craft in future,’ said Angela, 
‘especially when you are working again.’ 

‘Yes. I do not want to work in a shop, you know; but one 
may get a place, perhaps, in one of the railway carriage dépdts, 
or a hotel, or a big factory, where they always keep a cabinet- 
maker in regular pay. My cousin Dick—Dick the Radical—is 
cabinet-maker in a mangle factory. I do not know what he makes 
for his mangles, but that is what he is.’ 

‘I have seen your cousin Tom, when he was rolled in the mud 
and before he led off the hymn and the procession. You must 
bring me your cousin Dick.’ 

‘Dick is better fun than Tom. Both are terribly in earnest ; 
but you will find Dick interesting.’ 

‘Does he walk about on Sunday afternoons? Should we be 
likely to meet him here ?’ 
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‘Oh, no. Dick is forging his speech for to-night. He ad- 
dresses the Advanced Club almost every Sunday evening on the 
House of Lords, or the Church, or the Country Bumpkin’s Suf- 
frage, or the Cape question, or Protection, or the Nihilists, or 
Ireland, or America, or something. The speech must be red-hot, 
or his reputation would be lost. So he spends the afternoon stick- 
ing it into the furnace, so to speak. It doesn’t matter what the 
subject is, always provided that he can lug in the bloated aristo- 
crat and the hated Tory. I assure you, Dick is a most imieaniing 
person.’ 

‘Do you ever speak at the Advanced Club:?’ 

‘I go there; I am a member; now and then I say a word. 
When a member makes a red-hot speech, brimful of insane ac- 
- cusations, and sits down amid a round of applause, it is pleasant 
to get up and set him right on matters of fact, because all the 
enthusiasm is killed when you come to facts. Some of them do 
not love me at the Club.’ 

‘ They are real and in earnest, while you—’ 

‘No, Miss Kennedy, they are not real, whatever T may be. 
They are quite conventional. The people like to be roused by 
red-hot, scorching speeches ; they want burning questions, intoler- 
able grievances; so the speakers find them or invent them. As for 
the audience, they have had so many sham grievances told in red- 
hot words that they have become callous, and don’t know of any 
real ones. The indignation of the speakers is a sham; the en- 
thusiasm of the listeners is a sham; they applaud the eloquence, 
but as for the stuff that is said, it moves them not. As for his 
politics, the British workman has got a vague idea that things go 
better for him under the Liberals. When the Liberals come in, 
after making promises by the thousand, and _ when, like their 
predecessors, they have made the usual mess, confidence is shaken. 
Then he allows the Conservatives, who do not, at all events, 
promise oranges and beer all round, back again, and gives them 
another show. As if it matters which side is in to the British 
workman !’ 

‘And they are not discontented,’ asked Angela, ‘ with their 
own lives ?’ 

‘Not one bit. They don’t want to change their own lives. Why 
should they ?’ 

‘ All these people in the park to-day,’ she continued, ‘are they 
working men ?’ 

‘Yes: some of them: the better sort. Of course-~’ Harry 
looked round and surveyed the crowd, ‘ of course, when you open a 
garden of this sort for the people, the well-dressed come, and the 
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ragged stay away and hide. There is plenty of ragged stuff 
round and about us, but it hides, And there is plenty of comfort 
which walks abroad and shows itself. This end of London is the 
home of little industries. Here, for instance, they make the 
things which belong to other things.’ 

‘ That seems a riddle,’ said Angela. 

‘I mean things like card-boxes, pill-boxes, ornamental boxes 
of all kinds, for confectioners, druggists, and drapers; they make 
all kinds of such things for wholesale houses. Why, there are 
hundreds of trades in this great neglected city of East: London, of 
which we know nothing. You see the manufacturers. Here they 
are with their wives, and their sons, and their daughters: they all 
lend a hand, and between them the thing is made.’ 

‘ And are they discontented ?’ asked Angela, with persistence. 

‘Not they: they get as much happiness as the money will 
run to. At the same time, if the Palace of Delight were once 
built—’ : 

‘Ah!’ cried Angela, with a sigh. ‘The Palace of Delight : 
the Palace of Delight: we must have it: if it is only to make 
the people discontented.’ 

They walked home presently, and in the evening they played 
together, one or two of the girls being present, in the ‘ drawing- 
room.’ The music softens: Angela repented her coldness of the 
afternoon. When the girls were gone, and they were walking side 
by side beneath moonlight on the quiet green, she made shyly a 
little attempt at compensation. 

‘If,’ she said, ‘ you should find work here in Stepney, you 
would be willing to stay ?’ 

‘I would stay,’ he replied, ‘if you bid me stay—or go, if you 
bid me go.’ 

‘I would bid you stay,’ she replied, speaking as clearly and as 
firmly as she could, ‘ because I like your society and because you 
have been, and will still be, I hope, very helpful to us. But if I 
bid you stay,’ she laid her hand upon his arm, ‘it must be on no 
misunderstanding.’ 

‘I am your servant,’ he said, with a little agitation in his 
voice. ‘I understand nothing but what you wish me to under- 
stand.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 








Che Past and Present of the Cutilefishes. 
Pant II. 


Taoss who are acquaintel with even the superficial details of 
the history and progress of the theory of evolution, amidst the 
critical warfare through which in the days of its youth it was 
fated to pass, will remember the somewhat famous controversy 
regarding the eyes of cuttlefishes and their relations with Vertebrate 
eyes, in which Mr. Darwin and Mr. St. George Mivart took part. 
The latter, insisting upon the likeness of the cuttlefish eye to the 
vertebrate eye, laid stress upon this likeness to enforce his argument 
that, as such likeness could not be ‘due to inheritance from a 
common progenitor, it would be difficult if not impossible to 
explain such likeness as arising by the slow variation postulated by 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection.’ Mr. Mivart’s words are clear 


Fic. 3.'—Development of the Cuttlefish Eye. 
A, Section of eye of Nautilus ; B, of Two-gilled Cuttlefish ; c, of a Snail; p and £, Early stages in 


formation of eye. References correspond in all the figures: L' L’, lens; 1 R, iris; 8 8, cornea; 
R, retina; ON, optic nerve. 


enough. Speaking of the presumed likeness between the eyes of 
vertebrates and cuttlefishes, he says, ‘there can hardly be any hesi- 
tation in saying that for such an exact, prolonged, and correlated 
series of similar structures (sclerotic, retina, choroid, lens, &c., of the 
eye) to have been brought about in two independent instances by 
merely indefinite and minute accidental variations, is an improba- 
bility which amounts virtually to impossibility.’ The primary diffi- 
culty, that of the development of the eye in any group by gradual 
and progressive modification, is, however, solved and obliterated by 


) For Figs, 1, 2, see Belgravia for March, 
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the history of the individual development of any single eye in that 
group. Mr. Mivart’s specific difficulty, that of the causes of the 
likeness between cuttlefish eyes and Vertebrate eyes, vanishes away 
when the progress of research demonstrates that the likeness in 
question is only apparent. For in truth there exists between these 
eyes just that amount of distinction and variation which the 
evolutionist would expect to find in products and structures of 
two varied and divergent twigs of the tree of descent. Darwin 
remarks, in reply to Mr. Mivart, that Hensen’s memoir on the 
cuttlefish eye incontestably shows the difference between that 
organ and the eye of Vertebrata. The only likeness is that im- 
plied in vision of all kinds—a transparent organ, containing a lens 
‘for throwing an image at the back of a darkened chamber.’ 
Wux 1 the two eyes are carefully compared, the differences become 
prominent and apparent. Thus, as Mr. Lankester has shown, the 
eye of the cuttlefish begins its development asa pit (fig. 3, pv) in the 
epiblast or outer layer of theembryo. Around this pit grows a fold 
which, as its edges meet in the middle line (£), shuts off the pit 
from the exterior. The epiblast lining the front of the pit or 
vesicle becomes the ciliary body and processes of the eye, whilat 
that lining the back of the vesicle gives origin to the retina (Rr). 
Then the pit becomes a closed sac, and a third layer (mesoblast) 
grows between the outer epiblast and its wall. The lens of the eye 
now forms in two pieces. The inner piece grows from the front 
wall of the pit or vesicle into its cavity, and ultimately the lens 
exhibits the characteristic double structure (B, L' L?) of the adult 
cuttlefish eye. The iris (1R) grows outside the optic vesicle in 
front, in the shape of two folds, whilst external to the iris other 
two folds (ss) form the front chamber of the eye. This front 
chamber may or may not remain closed; usually it opens exter- 
nally by a small aperture (fig. B) which persists in the middle of 
the cornea. 

Thus there can be little hesitation in affirming that a study 
of the eyes of the cuttlefishes teaches two important lessons: 
Firstly, that their development adds another proof to the already 
overwhelming amount of testimony which supports the doctrine 
of evolution. In the course of its development the eye of one of 
the higher or two-gilled cuttlefishes (B) passes through stages 
which correspond with the permanent condition of the eye in the 
nautilus (a), in which there is neither lens, vitreous humour, nor 
cornea, the eye being merely a vesicle or sac (s) lined by the retina 
(R), and opening externally by a very small aperture. Just before 
the optic pit becomes closed (£), the permanent state of the nautilus 
eye is duly figured forth. Again, at a later stage, when the 
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vesicle is closed (fig. c) and when the lens (1) projects into it, the 
condition of eye common in the adult gasteropod is imitated. 
The development of a single higher cuttlefish eye (B) is, in fact, 
a panorama of the evolution of molluscan eyes at large. 

A second lesson taught us by the investigation of the organ of 
sight in cuttlefishes is that of hesitation in assuming or rejecting 
the genetic relationship of living forms, or in criticising the pos- 
sibilities of evolution, until exact research has placed the deter- 
mination of these relationships and of the ways of development. 
within our grasp. Thus a study of the cuttlefish eye proves 
that, whatever its complexities, it represents the advanced and 
modified result of the development of lower molluscan eyes. 
Such a study also corrects erroneous notions of the genealogy of the 
animal world. The presumed relationship between vertebrate and 
cuttlefish eyes disappears at once under the light of Hensen’s 
researches. As Darwin so well puts it, in speaking of the dif- 
ference between these two eyes, ‘the crystalline lens in the 
higher cuttlefish (fig. 3, B) consists of two parts (L', L’), placed one 
behind the other like two lenses, both having a very different 
structure and disposition fromm what occurs in the Vertebrata. 
The retina is wholly different, with an actual inversion of the 
elemental parts, and with a large nervous ganglion included within 
the membranes of the eye.’ Then, in further detailing the dis- 
appearance of the difficulties started by Mr. Mivart, Darwin says, 
‘It is of course open to any one to deny that the eye in either case 
(cephalopods or vertebrates) could have been developed through 
the action of natural selection of successive slight variations; but 
if this be admitted in the one case, it is clearly possible in the 
other; and fundamental differences of structure in the visual 
organs of two groups might have been anticipated, in accordance 
with this view of their manner of formation. As two men have 
sometimes independently hit on the same invention, so in the 
several foregoing cases it appears that natural selection, working 
for the good of each being, and taking advantage of all favourable 
variations, has produced similar organs, as far as function is 
concerned, in distinct organic beings, which owe none of their 
structure in common to inheritance from a common progenitor.’ 

The present history of the cuttlefishes may be concluded by the 
briefest possible reference to their distribution and classification. 
Over 2,000 species of cephalopods are known. But geology claims 
the vast majority, only 218 species being included in the ranks of 
living animals. The cuttlefishes are very widely distributed in 
existing seas. They occur in the far north; they are plentifully 
represented in the colder seas by the squids which form the bait of 
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the Newfoundland cod-fishers ; but in tropical regions they attain 
their greatest size and numerical strength. Their classification is 
both simple and natural. Their division into Dibranchiates 
(‘ two-gilled’) and Tetrabranchiates (‘ four-gilled’) is a method 
of arrangement which accurately reflects variations in their existing 
structure, as it correctly indicates the main lines of their geological 
and past history. Of four-gilled cuttlefishes there is but one living 
example—the pearly nautilus (fig. 4). Its special and distinctive 
peculiarities may be rapidly summed up in the statement that it 
has four gills, numerous arms (c), no suckers, no ink-sac, an incom- 
pletely tubular funnel (/), stalked eyes, and an external many- 
chambered shell, in the last formed and largest compartment (¢) of 
which the body is lodged. 

The absence of an ink-sac in the nautilus is a fact correlated 
with its bottom-livmg habits and with the absence of any need or 


Fic. 4.—Pearly Nautilus. 


requirement for the sudden concealment from enemies which the 
more active two-gilled forms demand. The many-chambered shell 
of the pearly nautilus exhibits a flat, symmetrical, spiral shape. 
Its many-chambered state is explained by the fact that as the 
animal grows it successively leaves the already formed chambers, 
and secretes a new chamber to accommodate the increasing size of 
body. Each new chamber is partitioned off from that last occupied 
by a shelly wall called a septum (g). Through the middle of the 
series of septa runs a tube named the sipwncele (s, 8), whose func- 
tion has been credited with being that of maintaining a low vitality 
in the disused chambers of the shell. 

All other living cuttlefishes possess, on the contrary; two gills, 
never more than ten arms provided with suckers, an ink-sac, un- 
stalked eyes, a completely tubular funnel, and an internal shell. 

u2 
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If, however, the nautilus represents in its solitary self the four-gilled 
cuttlefishes of to-day, it likewise, like ‘the last of the Mohicans,’ 
appears as the descendant of a long line of famous ancestors. In 
its distribution, the nautilus is limited to the southern seas. Itis 
still the rarest of animals in our museums, although its shells are 
common enough. The scarcity of living nautili appears difficult to 
account for, when we find Dr. Bennett informing us that the 
natives of the New Hebrides dive for one species, and likewise 
capture it in fish-falls ; the Fijians capturing Nautilus Pompilius 
with lobster-bait. Mr. Moseley tells us that the Challenger 
expedition obtained but a single specimen of the nautilus. It 
-*swam round and round a shallow tub in which it was placed, 
moving after the manner of all cephalopods—backwards, that is, 
with the shell foremost. It floated at the surface, with a small 
portion of the top of the shell just out of the water, as observed by 
Rumphius.’ Remarking on the scarcity of the living animal, as 
compared with the abundance of the shells, Mr. Moseley says, 
‘ The circumstance is no doubt due to the fact that the animal is 
mostly an inhabitant of deep water. The shells of Spirula (fig. 7) 
similarly occur in countless numbers on tropical beaches, yet the 
animal has only been procured two or three times. We obtained one 
specimen during our cruise, which had evidently been vomited from 
the stomach of a fish.’ 

Mr. Moseley further expresses his opinion that * both Nautilus 
and Spirula might be obtained in some numbers if traps, con- 
structed like lobster-pots, and baited, were set in deep water off 
the coasts where they abound in from 100 to 200 fathoms.’ He 
adds, ‘ The fact that the living Nautilus was obtained from 320 
fathoms shows that it occurs at great depths. It is probably a 
mistake to suppose that it ever comes to the surface voluntarily 
to swim about. It is probably only washed up by storms, when 
injured perbaps by the waves.’ 

It is thus the pearly nautilus floats under certain circumstances 
on the surface of the water. The argonaut (fig. 5), credited in 
poetry and fiction with this power, never floats on the surface, as 
was of old believed. It is simply a mundane cuttlefish, whose two 
expanded arms are never used as sails, after the popularly supposed 
fashion, but are employed solely to secrete and attach to the body 
the false shell (fig. 5, a) with which it is provided. Pope’s advice— 


Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale— 


is thus utterly wasted; since his remarks apply to no cuttlefish 
whatever, and least of all to the argonaut, which, like its cephal- 
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opod neighbours, creeps along the sea-bed by aid of its sucker- 
provided arms, or shoots backwards in the sea by aid of the water- 
jets from its funnel. ; 


Fic. 5.— Paper Nautilus. 


A, Female Argonaut showing shell, around which the two expanded arms arc clasped ; B, female 
removed from shell ; c, the male Argonaut (shell-less). 


Amongst the two hundred odd living two-gilled cuttlefishes, 
considerable diversity of external furm may be seen; but the 
general type already described is at the same time closely adhered 


UT ELEE LMG 


Fia. 6.—Shells of Fossil Cuttlefishes. 
1, Turrilites ; 2, Baculites ; 3, Hamites ; 4, Scaphites. 


to; and save in the case of the paper nautilus or argonaut, in 
which the characteristic shape of body is concealed by the sbell, 
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the cuttlefish characters are readily apparent. The shell of the 
paper nautilus (fig. 5, A) is termed ‘ false’ or ‘ pedal,’ because it is 
not formed by the mantle, as all true shells are, but by the two 
expanded arms, as already mentioned. Inits homology it therefore 
coincides with foot-secretions (such as the ‘ beard’ of the mussel), 
and not with the shells of its neighbours. The female argonaut 
alone possesses a ‘shell,’ the male (fig. 5, c) being a diminutive 
creature, measuring only an inch or soin length. It is in the ranks 
of the two-gilled cuttlefishes that we discover those phases of cuttle- 
fish life which most characteristically appeal to the popular mind. 
Thus, many species of two-gilled cuttles are eaten and considered 
-dainties by foreign nations; it is from this group that the sepia 
colour already mentioned is obtained ; their internal shells gave 
us the ‘ pounce’ of long ago, and formed an article in the materia 
medica of bygone days; and lastly, it is in this group that the 
mythical and the real meet in the consideration of the giant 
cuttlefishes which the myth and fiction of the past postulated, and 
which modern zoology numbers among its realities. 

The past history of the cuttlefishes unites in itself a knowledge 
at once of their present position in the animal world and of their 
progress towards that position. The history of their past begins with 
the recognition of the pearly nautilus (fig. 4) asa being which, as a 
four-gilled cuttlefish possessing an external many-chambered shell, 
stands alone in the world of life. It is the tribes of two-gilled 
cuttlefishes which people our ocean to-day, and which exhibit all the 

gradations of form and size, from the minute 

, Spirula (fig. 7) to the great Architeuthis of 

“/ the American coasts. The history of the 

cuttlefishes in time begins in the far-back 

epoch represented by the Lower Silurian rocks 

of the geologist. There are entombed the 

first fossil cuttlefishes, represented by their 

chambered shells. The genus Orthoceras, 

represented by shells of straight form, is thus 

amongst the oldest members of the cuttlefish race. The Nautilus 
genus itself begins in the Upper Silurian rocks; we may trace 
the well-known shells upwards to the Carboniferous strata where 
they are best developed; and we follow the genus onwards in time, as 
it decreases in numbers, until we arrive at the existing order of 
things, in which the solitary nautilus remains, as we have seen, to 
represent in itself the fulness of cephalopod life in the oceans of the 
past. The older or Palxozoic rocks reveal a literal wealth of these 
chambered shells, and therefore of the existence of the four-gilled 
cuttlefishes as the founders of the race. When we ascend to the 
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Mesozoic rocks (ranging from the Trias to the Chalk), we meet with 
new types of the chambered shells well-nigh unknown in the Palzo- 
zoic period. In the Mesozoic rocks appears the fulness of Ammonite 
life. Here we find shells named after the horns of the Egyptian 
god, Jupiter Ammon; these, instead of being tolerably piain 
like the Nautilide, exhibit beautifully sculptured outlines, and 
folded septa, or partitions, between the chambers of the shell. The 
shells allied to Nawtilus and occurring in the Paleozoic formations 
differ from Nautilus chiefly in their varying degrees of curvature or 
straightness. Litwites isa curved form allied to Nautilus; whilst 
Orthoceras and Gomphoceras are groups representing the straight- 
ened forms. But in the Silurian period more complex forms appear, 
with elaborate and folded septa. These are the early Ammonites, 
such as Goniatites and Bactrites. In the Secondary rocks we find 
the still more complex true Ammonites themselves. Here the 
lobes and saddles of the shells, as the edges of the septa are named, 
are of the most elaborate patterns, whilst the shapes of shell are 
of the most varied character (Baculites, Turrilites, Ammonites, 
&e., fig. 6). 

There is thus an advance and progression exhibited in the 
development of the four-gilled races which accords perfectly with 
the theory of evolution and descent. The seas of the Trias, 
Oolite, and Chalk periods must have literally swarmed with these 
striking forms of cephalopod life; but as the close of the Chalk 
period dawned, and as the Secondary age came to an end, the ful- 
ness of the Ammonite generations disappeared for ever. In the 
succeeding Tertiary period not a single ammonite of any kind 
occurs; the genus Nautilus remaining in the Tertiary period—as 
it survived into the Mesozoic or middle period—as the sole re- 
presentative of a once plentiful four-gilled population. 

If the history of the four-gilled cuttlefishes is thus plainly 
told as having its beginnings in the Paleozoic period, its maximum 
development in the Mesozoic period, and its lingering presence 
in the Tertiary period, the two-gilled cuttlefishes may be said to 
possess an equally interesting history. Compared with their 
four-gilled neighbours, the two-gilled forms are late comers upon 
creation’s seene. Not a single fossil two-gilled form occurs in all 
the Paleozoic period extending from the Laurentian to the Per- 
mian rocks. If they existed in Paleozoic seas, they have at least 
left no trace of their presence. Their softness of body may per- 
chance have contributed to their elimination from the oldest fossil 
records; but laying aside mere conjecture, we find the first fact 
of the past history of the two-gilled forms in the presence of the 
fossil shells of the extinct Belemmnites in the Triassic rocks. The 
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Belemnites themselves disappear at the close of the Mesozoic 
period ;- but fossilised shells of species allied to our living Sepias 
occur in the Oolite; and the internal shells of squids are found 
in the Lias or lower Oolites. In the Tertiary rocks, Argonaut 
(fig. 5) shells occurin the Pliocene deposits ; the Eocene rocks also 
give us sepia remains ; and various other two-gilled fossils (Belop- 
tera, &c.) are found in Eocene and Miocene formations. 

Briefly summarised, then, we find that the chief details in the 
past history of the cuttlefishes are told when we are reminded that 
the four-gilled forms are by far the more ancient of the two 
groups; that they first appear in the Silurian rocks, whilst the 
two-gilled forms appear first in the Secondary rocks ; and lastly, 
that the record of the one group is the converse of the other. For, 
the four-gilled species attained their maximum in the Primary 
and Secondary rocks, and have practically died out, leaving the 
pearly nautilus as their sole representative in existing seas. The 
two-gilled race, starting in the Secondary rocks, and leaving the 
extinct belemnites as a legacy to the past, have, on the other hand, 
flourished and progressed, and attain their maximum, both in size 
and numbers, in the existing seas and oceans of our globe. 

What ideas concerning the origin and evolution of these 
animals may be legitimately deduced from the foregoing facts of 
their structure and distribution in time? In the answer to such 
a question, asked concerning any group of living beings, lies the 
culminating point of all biological science. That the cuttlefishes 
fall nominally into their place in the scale of being indicated by 
evolution, and that in their individual development, in the growth 
of their special organs, such as eye and ear, as well as in the general 
relations they bear to each other as living forms, they illustrate 
the results of progressive development, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. The further fact that the existing four-gilled nautilus, 
despite its lengthy ancestry, as regards its brain, its eye, its ten- 
tacles, and other features of its history, is a less specialised and lower 
form than the two-gilled cuttlefishes, clearly points to the evolution 
of the two-gilled from the four-gilled stock. The preponderance of 
the latter race in time, and its long and solitary representation of 
the class, as well as the relatively late appearance of the two-gilled 
species, are facts which collectively point to the two-gilled forms as 
derivatives of the older four-gilled race. The more active and struc- 
turally higher races of to-day, in other words, have sprung from 
the less specialised and lower cuttlefishes of the geological yester- 
day. No question, then, of the reality of progressive development, 
as a factor in evolving new species and groups of cuttlefishes 
from the confines of already formed species, can be entertained. — 
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It is easy, morcover, to show from the researches of Wiirtenberger 
that even in one group—that of the ammonites themselves—the 
evidence of evolution is full and complete. The Planulate or 
‘ribbed’ ammonites have, according to this author, given origin 
to the Armata, or spinous forms. The ribs of the one pass by 
gradual modification, well represented in the fossil shells, into the 
spines of the other. So closely are these species of ammonites con- 
nected that, as Wiirtenberger remarks, it is almost hopeless to define 
where one species ends and another begins. The modifications of 
form which connect one curious shape of shell with another of dif- 
ferent shape and species are not sought in vain in paleontological 
records. 

Turning more specifically to the shell in general, we may dis- 
cover in the modifications of this single structure a clue to the 
entire evolution of- the cuttlefish race. The ‘shells’ of the two- 
gilled cuttlefishes exist for the most part as horny ‘ pens’ or as 
limy plates, secreted by the ‘shell gland’ of the mantle which 
forms the true shell of all molluscs. In considering the nature of 
the various shells of cephalopods, ‘ paleontclogy,’ as Professor 
lay Lankester puts it, ‘crosses the path of embryology.’ Start- 
ing with the shells which are certainly oldest in point of time, and 
therefore of development, we find in the Nautili and their neigh- 
bours, structures which represent fulness of shell-growth. It 
appears a long hypothetical journey from the well-developed shell 
of the nautilus-type to the limy plate or horny ‘ pen’ shell of the 
squid. But the halting-places on the way diminish the apparent 
length of tne journey, as they lessen the seeming irregularity of the 
path. The simple rudimentary shells of our two-gilled cuttlefishes, 
are to be regarded as the degenerate remains of structures fully 
developed in their ancestors. To this idea, their succession in 
time bears faithful witness; and to its correctness the connecting 
links, accessible to us, plainly testify. 

Starting with the perfect four-gilled shells as ancestors of the 
imperfect pens and shells of living cuttlefishes, we may find in 
some such straight shell as that of Orthoceras—a type of shell per- 
sisting onwards to the Trias from the Silurian—as likely a form 
as any other to have evolved the newer races in part. We dis- 
cover next in the extinct Belemnites of the Mesozoic rocks a first 
halting-place. Already we are in the domain of the two-gilled 
cuttles; for the belemnite was a kind of squid or calamary, and 
possessed the ten arms of its race. Evolved from some orthoceras- 
like or straightened nautiloid ancestor, the belemnite shell bears 
proof of its descent in its structure. Here we discover a cham- 
bered portion resembling the straight nautilus shell; and, com- 
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bined with the chambers, is an anterior part, the pro-ostracum, 
and a posterior portion, the guard. Next in order in the list of 
connecting forms comes the little Spirula, in which an originally 
outside shell becomes enclosed by the mantle. The shell of Spirula 
(fig. 7), often termed the ‘ pust-horn’ shell from its shape, exhibits 
a spiral form; the coils lying in one plane, but not being in con- 
tact as are the whorls of the nautilus shell. The shell of Spirula is 
practically a belemnite shell, minus a guard and pro-ostracum. 
In Spirula, therefore, the transition from an external nautilus-like 
shell to an internal shell is clearly to be witnessed. In Spiruli- 
rostra,a fossil and extinct form found in the Tertiary rocks, we 
have a shell like that of Spirula, but possessing in addition a guard 
imitating that of the belemnites. Within the actual domain of the 
zoologist are the shells we discover in the existing Sepias. In 
these animals a limy plate represents the results of degenerative 
action consequent upon altered life and habits which no longer 
tend towards shell-perfection. The chambers of the originally out- 
side shell of the spirula type, and the chambered part of the inside 
shell of the belemnite type, have together disappeared in the limy 
plate or ‘cuttle-bone’ of sepia and its allies—a rudiment of its 
chambered portion being indeed still recognisable in its so-called 
‘ mucro,’ and we have thus left to us in the sepia, merely the rudi- 
ments of the belemnite’s ‘ chambers’ and ‘guard.’ The horny ‘pen’ 
of the squid represents a still more modified structure on which 
the laws of development have operated, modifying and deleting the 
shell-rudiment until it remains merely as an interesting landmark 
in the evolution of its possessors. 

Thus the history of the cuttlefish shell forms an important 
chapter in the biography of the race. The rudimental shells of the 
two-gilled cuttlefishes, like the teeth which never cut the gum in 
unborn whales, have a reference not to their present life, but to a 
former state of things. Contemplating the ‘ pen’ or ‘ cuttle-bone’ 
of a modern squid or sepia, our thoughts become moulded in 
mental continuity with the past. There rise to view before our 
mind’s eye the ancient nautili and their sculptured kith and kin 
the ammonites, crowding the sea-beds of the far-back Mesozoic, 
and still more remote Palzozoic ages. Then, through the operation 
of the inevitable laws of organic progress and advance—making 
the ancient world then, as they constitute our world to-day, the 
theatre of continual change—we see the two-gilled stock arise in 
Secondary times from the four-gilled race. First there is seen the 
modification of shell. Concurrently with the decrease of shell comes 
increase of head-development and elaboration of nerve-centres, 
tending to make the new two-gilled form what we know it to be 
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to-day—the wary, watchful organism, living in the waters above, and 
occupying a sphere of vital activity immeasurably superior to the 
dull existence passed hy its four-gilled ancestors on the ocean bed. 
The shell degenerates more and more as the cuttlefish race rises 
on its own branch of the animal tree. Development in numbers 
succeeds individual advance. The cephalopod tribes of to-day 
dawn fuller and fuller as the Tertiary period progresses. Thus the 
fulness of cuttlefish life to-day, exhibited in all its strange weird- 
ness, is interwoven, like the lines of human history itself, with the 
warp and woof of the past. And not the least important clue to the 
history of that past is found in the apparently insignificant ‘ shell’ 
we have discussed; since in its mere degeneracy it leads us back- 
wards in an instructive glance to those early times when the chief 
branches on life’s tree had not reached their full fruition, and to the 
days when the world itself was young. 
ANDREW WILSON. 
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Found at Blazing HAtar, 


Part II. 


A Few days after the stage coach incident, Mountain Charley 
drew up beside Cass on the Blazing Star turnpike, and handed him 
a small packet. ‘I was told to give ye that by Miss Porter. Hush 
—listen! It’s that rather old dog-goned ring o’ yours that’s bin in 
all the papers. She’s bamboozled that sap-headed County Judge, 
Boompointer, into givin’ it to her. Take my advice, and sling it 
away for some other feller to pick up and get looney over. That’sall!’ 

‘Did she say anything?’ asked Cass anxiously, as he received 
his lost treasure somewhat coldly. 

‘Well, yes! I reckon. She asked me to stand betwixt 
Hornsby and you. So, don’t yow tackle him, and I'll see he don’t 
tackle you,’ and with a portentous wink Mountain Charley whipped 
up his horses and was gone. 

Cass opened the packet. It contained nothing but the ring. 
Unmitigated by any word of greeting, remembrance, or even 
raillery, it seemed almost an insult. Had she intended to flaunt 
his folly in his face, or had she believed he still mourned for it, 
and deemed its recovery a sufficient reward for his slight service ? 
For an instant he felt tempted to follow Charley’s advice, and cast 
this symbol of folly and contempt in the dust of the mountain 
road. And had she not made his humiliation complete by 
begging Charley’s interference between him and his enemy? He 
would go home and send her back the handkerchief she had given 
him. But here the unromantic reflection that, although he had 
washed it that very afternoon in the solitude of his own cabin, he 
could not possibly iron it, but must send it ‘rough-dried,’ stayed 
his indignant feet. 

Two or three days, a week, a fortnight even of this hopeless 
zesentment filled Cass’s breast. Then the news of Kanaka Joe’s 
acquittal in the State Court momentarily revived the story of the 
ring, and revamped a few stale jokes in the camp. But the 
interest soon flagged; the fortunes of the little community of 
Blazing Star had been for some months failing; and with early 
snows in the mountain and wasted capital in fruitless schemes on 
the river, there was little room for the indulgence of that lazy and 
original humour which belonged to their lost youth and prosperity. 
Blazing Star truly, in the grim figure of their slang, was ‘ played 
out.’ Not dug out, worked out, or washed out, but dissipated in a 
year of speculation and chance. 
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Against this tide of fortune Cass struggied manfully, and even 
evoked the slow praise of his companions. Better still, he won a 
certain praise for himself, in himself, in a consciousness of 
increased strength, health, power, and self-reliance. He began to 
turn his quick imagination and perception to some practical 
account, and made one or two discoveries which quite startled his 
more experienced but more conservative companions. Neverthe- 
less, Cass’s discoveries and labours were not of a kind that 
produced immediate pecuniary realisation, and Blazing Star, 
which consumed so many pounds of pork and flour daily, did not, 
unfortunately, produce the daily equivalent in gold. Blazing Star 
lost its credit. Blazing Star was hungry, dirty, and ragged. 
Blazing Star was beginning to set. 

Participating in the general ill-luck of the camp, Cass was not 
without his own individual mischances. He had resolutely deter- 
mined to forget Miss Porter and all that tended to recall the 
unlucky ring, but, cruelly enough, she was the only thing that 
refused to be forgotten—whose undulating figure reclined opposite 
to him in the weird moonlight of his ruined cabin, whose voice 
mingled with the song of the river by whose banks he toiled, and 
whose eyes and touch thrilled him in his dreams. Partly for this 
reason, aud partly because his clothes were beginning to be 
patched and torn, he avoided Red Chief and any place where he 
would be likely to meet her. In spite of this precaution, he had 
once seen her driving in a pony carriage, but so smartly and 
fashionably dressed that he drew back in the cover of a wayside 
willow that she might pass without recognition. He looked down 
upon his red-splashed clothes and grimy soil-streaked hands, and 
for a moment half hated her. His comrades seldom spoke of 
her—instinctively fearing some temptation that might beset his 
Spartan resolutions; but he heard from time to time that she had 
been seen at balls and parties apparently enjoying those very 
frivolities of her sex she affected to condemn. It was a Sabbath 
morning in early spring that he was returning from an ineffectual 
attempt to enlist a capitalist at the county town to redeem the 
fortunes of Blazing Star. He was pondering over the narrowness 
of that capitalist, who had evidently but illogically connected 
Cass’s present appearance with the future of that struggling camp, 
when he became so footsore that he was obliged to accept a ‘lift’ 
from a wayfaring teamster. As the slowly lumbering vehicle 
passed the new church on the outskirts of the town, the congrc- 
gation were sallying forth. It was too late to jump down and run 
away, and Cass dared not ask his new-found friend to whip up 
his cattle, Conscious of his unshorn beard and ragged garments, 
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he kept his eyes fixed upon the road. A voice that thrilled him 
called his name. It was Miss Porter, a resplendent vision of silk 
laces and Easter flowers—yet actually running, with something 
of her old dash and freedom, beside the wagon. As the astonished 
teamster drew up before this elegant apparition, she panted: 

‘Why did you make me run so far? and why didn’t you look 
up?’ 

Z Cass, trying to hide the patches on his knees beneath a news- 
paper, stammered that he had not seen her. 

‘ And you did not hold down your head purposely ?’ 

© No,’ said Cass. 

‘Why have you not been to Red Chief? Why didn’t you 
answer my message about the ring ?’ she asked swiftly. 

‘You sent nothing but the ring,’ said Cass, colouring, as he 
glanced at the teamster. 

‘ Why, that was a message, you born idiot !’ 

Cass stared. The teamster smiled. Miss Porter gazed 
anxiously at the wagon. ‘I think I'd like a ride in there, it 
looks awfully good.’ She glanced mischievously around at the 
lingering and curious congregation. ‘ May I?’ 

But Cass deprecated that proceeding strongly. It was dirty, 
he was not sure it was even wholesome; she would be so uncom- 
fortable; he himself was only going a few rods farther, and in 
that time she might ruin her dress 

‘Oh yes,’ she said, a little bitterly, ‘ certainly, my dress must 
be looked after. And—what else?’ 

‘ People might think it strange, and believe I had invited you,’ 
continued Cass hesitatingly. 

‘ When I had only invited myself? Thank you. Good-bye.’ 

She waved her hand and stepped back from the wagon. Cass 
would have given worlds to recall her, but he sat still in moody 
silence, and the vehicle moved on. At the first cross road he jumped 
down. ‘Thank you,’ he said to the teamster. ‘ You’re welcome,’ 
returned that gentleman, regarding him curiously, * but the next 
time a gal like that asks to ride in this yer wagon, I reckon I 
won't take the vote of any deadhead passenger. Adios, young 
fellow. Don’t stay out late; ye might be run off by some gal, 
and what would your mother say?’ Of course the young man 
could only look unutterable things and walk away, but even in 

hat dignified action he was conscious that its effect was somewhat 

mitigated by a large patch from a material originally used asa 
flour-sack, which had repaired his trousers, but still bore the 
ironical legend ‘ Best Superfine.’ 

The summer brought warmth and promise and some blossom, 
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if not absolute fruition to Blazing Star. The long days drew 
Nature into closer communion with the men, and hopefulness 
followed the discontent of their winter seclusion. It was easier, 
too, for Capital to be wooed and won into making a picnic in 
these mountain solitudes than when high water stayed the fords, 
and drifting snow the Sierran trails. At the close of one of these 
Arcadian days Cass was smoking before the door of his lonely 
cabin when he was astounded by the onset of a dozen of his 
companions. Peter Drummond, far in the van, was waving a 
newspaper like a victorious banner. ‘ All’s right now, Cass, old 
man!’ he panted, as he stopped before Cass and shoved back his 
eager followers. 

‘ What’s all right?’ asked Cass dubiously. 

‘You! You kin rake down the pile now. - You’re hunky 
Yow’re on velvet. ~ Listen!’ 

He opened the newspaper, and read, with annoying deliberation, 
as follows :— 

‘ Lost.—-If the finder of a plain gold ring, bearing the engraved 
inscription, “‘ May to Cass,” alleged to have been picked up on 
the high road near Blazing Star on the 4th March 186— will 
apply to Bookham and Sons, Bankers, No. 1007 Y. Street, 
Sacramento, he will be suitably rewarded either for the recovery 
of the ring, or for such facts as may identify it, or the locality 
where it was found.’ 

Cass rose and frowned savagely on his comrades. ‘No! no!’ 
cried a dozen voices assuringly. ‘It’s all right! Honest Injin! 
True as gospel! No joke, Cass!’ 

‘ Here’s the paper, “‘ Sacramento Union” of yesterday. Look 
for yourself, said Drummond, handing him the well-worn journal. 
‘And you see,’ he added, ‘how darned lucky you are. It ain’t 
necessary for you to produce the ring, so if that old biled owl of a 
Boompointer don’t giv’ it back to ye, it’s all the same.’ 

‘And they say nobody but the finder need apply,’ interrupted 
another. ‘That shuts out Boompointer or Kanaka Joe, for the 
matter o’ that.’ 

‘It’s clar that it means you, Cass, ez much ez if they’d given 
your name,’ added a third. 

For Miss Porter’s sake and his own, Cass had never told them 
of the restoration of the ring, and it was evident that Mountain 
Charley had also kept silent. -Cass could not speak now without 
Violating a secret, and he was pleased that the ring itself no longer 
played an important part in the mystery. But what was that 
mystery, and why was the ring secondary to himself? Why was 
80 much stress laid upon his finding it ? 
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‘You. see,’ said Drummond, as if answering his unspoken 
thought, ‘ that ’ar gal—for it is a girl, in course—hez read all about 
it in the papers, and hez sort o’ took a shine to ye. It don’t make 
a bit o’ difference who in thunder Cass is or waz. for J reckon she’s 
kicked him over by this time . 

‘Sarved him right, too, for losing the girl's ring and then 
lying low and keeping dark about it,’ interrupted a sympathiser. 

‘And she’s just weakened over the romantic, high-toned way 
you stuck to it,’ continued Drummond, forgetting the sarcasms he 
had previously hurled at this romance. Indeed, the whole camp, 
by this time, had become convinced that it had fostered and de- 
veloped a chivalrous devotion which was now on the point of 
pecuniary realisation. It was generally accepted that ‘she’ was 
the daughter of this banker, and it was also felt that in the circum- 
stances the happy father could not do less than develop the re- 
sources of Blazing Star at once. Even if there were no relation- 
ship, what opportunity could be more fit for presenting to capital 
a locality that even produced engagement-rings, and, as Jim 
Fauquier put it, ‘the men ez knew how to keep ’em.’ It was this 
sympathetic Virginian who took Cass aside with the following 
generous suggestion: ‘If -you find that you and the old gil 
couldn’t hitch hosses, owin’ to your not Jikin’ red hair or a game 
leg’ (it may be here recorded that Blazing Star had, for no 
reason whatever, attributed these unprepossessing qualities to the 
mysterious advertiser), ‘you might let Mz in. You might say 
ez how I used to jest worship that ring with you, and allers 
wanted to borrow it on Sundays. If anything comes of it—why— 


we're pardners |” 
A serious question was the outfitting of Cass for what now was 





felt to be a diplomatic representation of the community. His _ 


garments, it hardly need be said, were inappropriate to any woo- 
ing except that of the ‘ maiden all forlorn,’ which the advertiser 
clearly was not. ‘ He might,’ suggested Fauquier, ‘ drop in jest as 
he is—kinder as if he’d got keerless of the world, being love-sick.’ 
But Cass ohjected strongly, and was borne out in his objection by 
his younger comrades. At last a pair of white duck trousers, a 
red shirt, a flowing black silk scarf, and a Panama hat were pro- 
cured at Red Chief, on credit, after a judicious exhibition of the 
advertisement, A heavy wedding-ring—the property of Drum- 
mond (who was not married)—was also lent as a graceful sugges- 
tion, and at the last moment Fauquier affixed to Cass’s scarf an 
enormous specimen pin of gold and quartz. ‘ It sorter indicates the 
auriferous wealth o’ this yer region, and the old man (the senior 
member of Bookham & Sons) needn’t know I won it at draw- 


poker in ’Frisco,’ said Fauquier. 
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‘ Ef you “ pass” on the gal, you kin hand it back to me and 
Ill try it on.’ Forty dollars for expenses was put into Cass’s hands, 
and the entire community accompanied him to the cross roads 
where he was to meet the Sacramento Coach, which eventually 
carried him away, followed by a benediction of waving hats and 
exploding revolvers. 

That Cass did not participate in the extravagant hopes of his 
comrades, and that he rejected utterly their matrimonial specula- 
tions in his behalf, need not be said. Outwardly, he kept his 
own counsel with good-humoured assent. But there was some- 
thing fascinating in the situation, and while he felt he had for ever 
abandoned his romantic dream, he was not displeased to know that 
it might have proved a reality. Nor was it distasteful to him to 
think that Miss Porter would hear of it and regret her late in- 
ability to appreciate his sentiment. If he really were the object 
of some opulent maiden’s passion, he would show Miss Porter 
how he could sacrifice the most brilliant prospects for her sake. 
Alone, on the top of the coach, he projected one of those satisfying 
conversations in which imaginative people delight, but which un- 
fortunately never come quite up to rehearsal. * Dear Miss Porter, 
he would say, addressing the back of the driver, ‘if I could re- 
main faithful to a dream of my youth, however illusive and unreal, 
can you believe that for the sake of lucre I could be false to the 
one real passion that alone supplanted it!’ In the composition and 
delivery of this eloquent statement, an hour was happily forgotten ; 
the only drawback to its complete effect was that a misplacing of 
epithets in rapid repetition did not seem to make the slightest 
difference, and Cass found himself saying, ‘ Dear Miss Porter, if I 
could be false to a dream of my youth, &c. &c., can you believe I 
could be faithful to the one real passion, &c. &c.,’ with equal and 
perfect satisfaction. As Miss Porter was reputed to be well off 
—if the unknown were poor, that might be another drawback. 

The banking-house of Bookham & Sons did not present an 
illusive nor mysterious appearance. It was eminently practical 
and matter-of-fact ; it was obtrusively open and glassy; nobody 
would have thought of leaving a secret there that would have been 
inevitably circulated over the counter. Cass felt an uncomfortable 
sense of incongruity in himself, in his story, in his treasure, to this 
temple: of disenchanting realism. | With the awkwardness of) an 
embarrassed: man, he was holding prominently in his: hand:an enve- 
lope containing the ring and advertisement) as a voucher for: his 
intrusion, whetr the nearest,élerk took’ the. envelope from: his hand, 
openedit, took out'the ring, returned: it, said briskl;*'T’other shop 
next: door; ‘young man; aud turned to‘anothey customer. aw Das 
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Cass stepped to the door, saw that ‘'l’other shop’ was a pawn- 
broker’s, and returned!again with a flashing eye and heightened 
colour. ‘It’s an advertisement I have come to answer,’ he began 
again. 
The clerk cast a glance at Cass’s scarf and pin. ‘ Place taken 
yesterday—no room for any more,’ he said abruptly. 

Cass grew quite white. But his old experience in Blazing Star 
repartee stood him in good stead. ‘If it’s your place you mean,’ 
he said coolly, ‘I reckon you might put a dozén men in the hole 
you're rattlin’ round in—but it’s this advertisement I’m after. If 
Bookham isn’t in, maybe you'll send me one of the grown-up sons.’ 
The production of the advertisement and some laughter from the 
bystanders had its effect. The pert young clerk retired and re- 
turned to lead the way to the bank parlour. Cass’s heart sank 
again as he was confronted by a dark, iron-grey man—in dress, 
features, speech, and action uncompromisingly opposed to Cass, 
his ring and his romance. When the young man had told his 
story and produced his treasure, he paused. The banker scarcely 
glanced at it, but said impatiently: 

‘ Well—your papers?’ 

‘My papers ?’ 

‘Yes. Proof of your identity. You say your name is Cass 
Beard. Good! What have you got to prove it? Howcan I tell 
who you are?’ 

To a sensitive man, there is no form of suspicion that is as 
bewildering and demoralising, at the moment, as the question of 
his identity. Cass felt the insult in the doubt of his word, and 
the palpable sense of his present inability to proveit. The banker 
watched him keenly but not unkindly. 

‘Come,’ he said at length, ‘this is not my affair; if you can 
legally satisfy the lady for whom I am only agent, well and good. 
I believe you can; I only warn you that. you must. And my 
present enquiry was to keep her from losing her time with im- 
postors—a class I don’t think yow belong to. There’s her card. 
Good day.’ 

‘Miss Mortimer.’ It was not the banker’sdaughter. The first 
illusion of Blazing Star was rudely dispelled. But the care taken 
by the capitalist to shield her from imposture indicated a person 
of wealth. Of her youth and beauty Cass no longer thought. 

The address given was not distant. With a beating heart, he 
rang the bell of a respectable-looking house, and was ushered into 
a private drawing-room. Instinctively he felt that the room was 
only temporarily inhabited—an air peculiar to the best lodgings— 
and when the door opened upon a tall lady in deep mourning, he 
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was still more convinced of an incongruity between the occupant 
and her surroundings. With a smile that vacillated between a 
habit of familiarity and ease, and a recent restraint, she motioned 
him to a chair. * 

‘ Miss Mortimer’ was still young, still handsome, still fashion- 
ably dressed, and still attractive. From her first greeting to the 
end of the interview, Cass felt that she knew all about him. This 
relieved him from the onus of proving his identity, but seemed to 
put him vaguely at a disadvantage. It increased his sense of 
inexperience and youthfulness. 

‘I hope you will believe,’ she began, ‘ that the few questions I 
have to ask you are to satisfy my own heart, and for no other pur- 
pose.’ She smiled sadly, as she went on. ‘Had it been otherwise, 
I should have instituted a legal inquiry, and left this interview to 
some one cooler, éalmer, and less interested than myself. But I 
think—I know—I can trust you. Perhaps we women are weak and 
foolish to talk of an instinct; and when you know my story, you may 
have reason to believe that but little dependence can be placed on 
that; but I am not wrong in saying—am I ? ’—(with a sad smile)— 
‘that you are not above that weakness?’ She paused, closed her 
lips tightly, and grasped her hands beforeher. ‘ You say you found 
that ring in the road some three months before—the—the—you' 
know what I mean—-the body—was discovered.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘You thought it might have been dropped by some one in 
passing ?’ 

‘I thought so—yes—it belonged to no one in camp.’ 

‘Before your cabin, or on the highway ?’ 

‘Before my cabin.’ 

‘You are sure?’ There was something so very sweet and sad 
in her smile, that it oddly made Cass colour. 

‘But my cabin is near the road,’ he suggested. 

‘Isee! And there was nothing else ; no paper nor envelope ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘And you kept it because of the odd resemblance one of the 
names bore to yours?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘For no other reason ?’ 

‘None.’ Yet Cass felt he was blushing. 

‘You'll forgive my repeating a question you have already 
answered, but I am so anxious.. There was some attempt to prove 
at the inquest that the ring had been found on the body of—the ~ 
unfortunate man. But you tell me it was not so?’ 

‘I can swear it.’ 
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‘Good God—the traitor!’ She took a hurried step forwards, 
turned to the window, and then came back to Cass with a voice 
broken with emotion. ‘I have told youI could trust you. That 
ring was mine!’ 

She stopped, and then went on hurriedly. ‘ Yearsago,I gave it 
to a man who deceived and wronged me; a man whose life since 
then has been a shame and disgrace to all who knew him; a man 
who, once a gentleman, sank so low as to become the associate of 
thieves and ruffians; sank so low, that when he died by violence— 
a traitor even to them—his own confederates shrunk from him, 
and left him to filla nameless grave. That man’s body you found !’ 

Cass started. ‘ And his name was ;" 

¢ Part of your surname. Cass—Henry Cass.’ 

‘ You see why Providence seems to have brought that ring to 
you,’ she went on. ‘ But you ask me why, knowing this, I am so 
eager to know if the ring was found by you in the road, or if it 
were found on his body. Listen! it is part of my mortification 
that the story goes that this man once showed this ring, boasted 
of it, staked and lost it at a gambling-table to one of his vile 


comrades.’ 
‘Kanaka Joe,’ said Cass, overcome by a vivid recollection of 


Joe’s merriment at the trial. 

‘The same. Don’t you see,’ she said hurriedly, ‘if the ring 
had been found on him, I could believe that somewhere in his 
heart he still kept respect for the woman he had wronged. I am 
a woman—a foolish woman, I know—but you have crushed that 


hope for ever.’ 
‘ But why have you sent for me?’ asked Cass, touched by her 


emotior. 

‘To know it for certain,’ she said almost fiercely. ‘Can you 
not understand that a woman like me must know a thing once 
and for ever? But you can help me. I did not send for you only 
to pour my wrongs in your ears. You must take me with you 
to this place—to the spot where you found the ring, to the spot 
where you found the body—to the spot where—where he lies. 
You must do it secretly, that none shall know me.’ 

Cass hesitated. He was thinking of his companions, and the 
collapse of their painted bubble; how could he keep the secret 
from them? 

‘If it is money you need, let not that stop you. I have no 
right to your time without recompense. Do not misunderstand 
me. There has been a thousand dollars awaiting my order ‘at: 
Bookham’s when the ring should be delivered, It.shall be done 
if you _" me in this last moment,’ Cuwewe atase L 
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It was possible. He could convey her secretly there; invent 
some story of a reward delayed for want of proofs, and afterwards 
share that reward with [his friends. He answered promptly, ‘I 
will take you there.’ 

She took his hands in both of hers, raised them to her lips, an 
smiled. The shadow of grief and restraint seemed to have fallen 
from her face, and a half-mischievous, half-coquettish gleam in 
her dark eyes touched the susceptible Cass in so subtle a fashion 
that he regained the street in some confusion. He wondered 
what Miss Porter would have thought. But was he not return- 
ing to her, a fortunate man with a thousand dollars in his pocket ! 
Why should he remember that he was handicapped by a pretty 
woman anda pathetic episode? It did not make the proximity less 
pleasant as he helped her into the coach that evening, nor did the 
recollection of another ride with another woman obtrude itself 
upon those consolations which he felt it his duty from time to 
time to offer. It was arranged that he should leave her at the 
‘Red Chief’ Hotel, while he continued on to Blazing Star, 
returning at noon to bring her with him when he could do it 
without exposing her to recognition. The grey dawn came soon 
enough, and the coach drew up at ‘ Red Chief’ while the lights in 
the bar-room and dining-room of the hotel were still struggling with 
the far-flushing East. Cass alighted, placed Miss Mortimer in the 
hands of the landlady, and returned to the vehicle. It was still 
musty, close, and frowsy, with half-awakened passengers. There was 
a vacated seat on the top, which Cass climbed up to, and abstractedly 
threw himself beside a figure muffled in“shawls and rugs. There 
was a slight movement among the multitudinous enwrappings, 
and then the figure turned to him and said drily: ‘ Good morn- 
ing!’ It was Miss Porter! 

‘Have you been long here?’ he stammered. 

‘ All night.’ 

He would have given worlds to leave her at that moment. 
He would have jumped from the starting coach to save himself 
any explanation of the embarrassment he was furiously conscious 
of showing, without, as he believed, any adequate cause. And 
yet, like all inexperienced sensitive men, he dashed blindly into 
that explanation ; worse, he even told his secret at once, then and 
there, and then sat abashed and conscience-stricken, with an added 
sense of its utter futility. 

‘And this,’ summed up the young girl, with a slight shrugof 
her pretty shoulders, ‘is your May?’ Cass would have recom- 
menced his story. ‘No, don’t, pray! It_isn’t interesting, nor 
original. Do you believe it ?’ 2 
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‘I do, said Cass indignantly. 

‘How lucky! Then, let me go to sleep.’ 

Cass, still furious, but uneasy, did not again address her. 
When the coach stopped at Blazing Star she asked him indif- 
ferently, ‘ When does this sentimental pilgrimage begin ?’ 

‘I return for her at one o’clock,’ replied Cass stiffly. 

He kept his word. He appeased his eager companions with a 
promise of future fortune, and exhibited the present and tangible 
reward. By a circuitous route, known only to himself, he led 
Miss Mortimer to the road before the cabin. There was a pink 
flush of excitement on her somewhat faded cheek. 

‘ And it was here?’ she asked eagerly. 

*I found it here.’ 

‘ And the body ?’ 

‘That was afterwards. Over in that direction, beyond the 
clump of buckeyes, on the Red Chief turnpike.’ 

‘ And anyone coming from the road we left just now, and going 
to—to—that place, would have to cross just here? Tell me,’ she 
said, with a strange laugh, laying her cold nervous hand on his. 
‘ Wouldn’t they ?’ 

‘ They would.’ 

‘ Let us go to that place.’ 

Cass stepped out briskly to avoid observation and gain the 
woods beyond the highway. ‘ You have crossed here before,’ she 
said ; ‘ there seems to be a trail.’ 

‘I may have made it ; it’s a short cut to the buckeyes.’ 

‘ You never found anything else on the trail?’ 

. ‘You remember, I told you before, the ring was all I found.’ 

‘ Ah, true!’ she smiled sweetly; ‘it was that which made it 
seem so odd to you. I forgot.’ 

In half an hour they reached the buckeyes. During the walk 
she had taken rapid cognizance of everything in her path. When 
they crossed the road, and Cass had pointed out the scene of the 
murder, she looked anxiously around. ‘You are sure we are not 
seen ?’ 

€ Quite.’ 

‘ You will not think me foolish if I ask you to wait here while 
I go in there ’—she pointed to the ominous thicket near them— 
‘alone?’ She was quite white. 

Cass’s heart, which had grown somewhat cold since his inter- 
view with Miss Porter, melted at once. 

‘Go; I will stay here!’ 

He waited five minutes. She did not return. What if the 
poor creature had determined upon suicide on the spot where 
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her faithless lover had fallen? He was reassured in another 
moment by the rustle of skirts in the undergrowth. 

‘I was becoming quite alarmed,’ he said aloud. 

‘You have reason to be,’ returned a hurried voice. He 
started. It was Miss Porter who stepped swiftly out of the cover. 
‘ Look,’ she said, ‘look at that man down the road. He has been 
tracking you two ever since you left the cabin. Do you know 
who he is ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then, listen. It is Three-fingered Dick, one of the escaped 
road agents. I know him!’ 

‘ Let us go and warn her,’ said Cass eagerly. 

Miss Porter laid her hand upon his shoulder. ‘I don’t think 
she'll thank you,’ she said drily. ‘ Perhaps you’d better see what 
she’s doing, first.’ ~ 

Utterly bewildered, yet with a strong sense of the masterfulness 
of his companion, he followed her. She crept like a cat through 
the thicket. Suddenly she paused. ‘Look!’ she whispered 
viciously, ‘ look at the tender vigils of your heart-broken May!’ 

Cass saw the woman who had left him a moment before, on her 
knees on the grass, with long thin fingers digging like a ghoul in 
the earth. He had scarce time to notice her eager face and eyes 
cast now and then back towards the spot where she had left him, 
before there was a crash in the bushes, and a man—the stranger of 
the road—leaped to her side. ‘ Run,’ he said, ‘run for it, now. 
You’re watched !’ 

‘Oh! that man Beard!’ she said contemptuously. 

‘No, another—in a wagon! Quick! Fool! you know the 
place now—you can come later; run!’ And half-dragging, half 
lifting her, he bore her through the bushes. Scarcely had they 
closed behind the pair, than Miss Porter ran to the spot vacated 
by the woman. ‘Look!’ she cried triumphantly ; ‘look!’ 

Cass looked, and sank on his knees beside her. 

‘It was worth a thousand dollars—wasn’t it?’ she repeated 
maliciously—‘ wasn’t it? But. you ought to return it—really, 
you ought.’ 

Cass could scarcely articulate. ‘ But, how did you know it?’ he 
finally gasped. 

‘Oh, I suspected something: there was a woman, and, you 
know, you're such a fool!’ 

Cass rose stiffly. 

‘Don’t be a greater fool now, but go and bring my horse and 
wagon from the hill, and don’t say anything to the driver.’ 

Then you did not come alone?’ 
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‘ No—it would have been bold and improper.’ 

‘ Please !’ 

‘ And to think it was the ring, after all, that pointed to this!’ 
she said. 

‘ The ring that you returned to me!” 

* What did you say?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ Don’t—please-—the wagon is coming.’ 


In the next morning’s edition of the ‘ Red Chief Chronicle’ 
appeared the following startling intelligence : 
PP g g 4 
‘ EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 
‘ FInpInG oF THE STOLEN TREASURE OF 
‘Wetts, Farco & Co. Over $300,000 Recoverzp! 


‘Our readers will remember the notorious robbery of Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s treasure from the Sacramento and Red Chief Pioneer 
Coach on the night of September 1. Although most of the gang 
were arrested, it is known that two escaped, who it was presumed 
cached the treasure, amounting to nearly $500,000, in gold, drafts, 
and jewelry, as no trace of the property was found. Yesterday 


our esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. Cass Beard, long and favourably 
known in this county, succeeded in exhuming the treasure in a 
copse of hazel near the Red Chief turnpike—adjacent to the spot 
where an unknown body was lately discovered. This body is now 
strongly suspected to be that of one Henry Cass, a disreputable 
character, who has since been ascertained to have been one of the 
road agents who escaped. The matter is now under legal investi- 
gation. The successful result of the search is due to a systematic 
plan evolved from the genius of Mr. Beard, who has devoted over 
a year to this labour. It was first suggested to him by the finding 
of a ring, now definitely identified as part of the treasure, which 
was supposed to have been dropped from Wells, Fargo & Co.’s boxes 
by the robbers in their midnight flight through Blazing Star.’ 
"In the same journal appeared the no less important intelligence 
which explains while it completes this veracious chronicle : 

‘It is rumoured that a marriage is shortly to take place between 
the hero of the late treasure discovery and a young lady of Red 
Chief, whose devoted aid and assistance to this important work is 
well known to this community,’ 

BRET HARTE, ~ 
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Bowing. 


I nave often wondered why Thackeray never wrote a ‘ Round- 
about’ on ‘ Bowing.’ It is one of those dreadful social—I had 
almost said—‘ evils,’ which concern alike every gentleman and 
every snob. ‘To bow or not to bow’ is often an absorbing, even 
agonizing question. To bow just in the right way to everybody, 
and do it right each time (suppose, for instance, you meet the 
same person six times a day at Brighton), requires so much 
presence of mind that absence of body is almost preferable. 

I remember poor John Parry used to do it at the piano. Up 
and down the Esplanade walk~the victims of each other’s saluta- 
tions; the first time they meet, they stop, shake hands cordially, 
and chat a moment; the next time, they exchange a warm 
‘How d’ye do?’ the third time, a hasty ‘ Here we are again!’ 
accompanied by a feverish smile ; the fourth time, they hurry past 
with an excited nod; the fifth time, they rush by with averted 
heads; and the sixth, they see the horrible crisis from afar, and 
turn tail : the situation has grown untenable, and they have driven 
each other from the Esplanade. 

But that is only one case. I asked Hawfinch, who goes every- 
where, what he did at an ‘at home’ when he met his hostess about 
a dozen times face to face in the same evening: he said promptly, 
‘I never meet her but once; if I chance to come upon her again, I 
always say “Ta! ta!” after which neither of us need speak or 
notice each other, for I’m supposed to be gone.’ A good hostess is 
in a better position than her guests; she has her little phrase 
which she says to everybody. I have been met three times in the 
same evening by a late lamented lady of fashion with the same 
beaming smile, and she always said, ‘'Tea inthe nextroom!’ This 
did capitally; it enabled you to hurry off in that direction. 
Another hostess adopts the phrase, ‘Oh! —— is dying to know 
you!’ and gazes vaguely for—-—. This does well, for it enables her 
to hurry off in pursuit of the mythical——-. But what are you to 
do when you meet a friend with whom your wife has had a row? 
or when Jones, who serves you in Regent Street, takes off his hat 
to you at Margate, or offers to shake hands with you at the Louvre ? 
or when you meet a lady who is not quite sure that you remember 
her, or, worse still, a lady who is not quite sure that she remembers 
you? and when you are doubtful, is it better to bow? or when you 
have taken off your hat to the wrong person, or actually stopped 
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to speak, what on earth are you to do then! If you have a bad 
memory for faces, or are known, like most public men, to a 
number of people whom you don’t know, are yeu to bow right and 
left, and be thought insane ; or are you to cut half the people who 
expect recognition, and be thought churlish ? 

I declare, I have lain awake worrying over these affecting 
problems after making some unusually bad mistake. But a new 
side of the question turned up last week. I was surprised and 
comforted, on crossing the Channel the other day, to find that 
difficulties which I supposed to be confined to the awkward and 
insular Briton had begun, perhaps through his barbaric ways, to 
work the once invariably polite Gaul. 

Perhaps one of the most agonizing incidents of foreign travel 
is the practice of universal salutation—standing with one’s hat off 
out-of-doors, when addressing a lady, or in the presence of govern- 
_ ment flunkies, capping people you never knew because they 
happen to know the friend you are walking with, bowing to the 
shoeblack at your hotel, to the scullion in the yard, to the 
chambermaid on the stairs, to the secretary, to the shop-girl, to 
the indefinite female character seated at the desk in all the cafés, 
to the people at the table d’héte, in the railway or omnibus, and I 
know not where besides! Well, I thought.all this was understood 
abroad ; I went about saying, ‘ How beautiful is this custom! how 
much we have to learn in politeness!’ I did a little of it with 
great difficulty myself, and pretended to like it, and looked 
surprised and shocked when anyone voted the whole business a 
bore! Judge, then, of my astonishment upon reading the follow- 
ing note in the Paris ‘ Figaro’: 

‘Ought one to salute on entering a railway, omnibus, &c.? 
This question, which we have submitted to our.readers, has been 
answered differently by many correspondents. Out of twenty, eight 
are affirmative, twelve are negative; we select the following 
replies. ‘ Affirmative: 

* When you get into a train, you enter a private or a public place, 
whichever you may choose to consider it. In raising your hand to 
your hat, you simply act in a polite manner to strangers who will 
do the like to you when they alight; ’tis a simple rule of good 
company. 

‘Here is the Negative: 

* Never whilst I live! I have paid for my place, I take it, 
and occupy it like the rest: they are prepared to growl at me the 
instant I get in, it is needless to salute them. 

‘Here is another Negative : 

*No; no more need to bow in a railway than at a café or 
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restaurant ; you might as well bow on entering a circus! notice 
the people who bow; they either look nervously timid, silly, or 
like people afraid of the police.’ 

But the most remarkable sentence is this closing opinion of the 
editor of the ‘Figaro’: ‘ This last negative opinion is on the 
whole our own!’ Now, upon this truly awful and complex 
subject of continental bowing I almost hesitate to pronounce an 
opinion, but one of two things is clear. Either bowing is essen- 
tial to politeness, or it is not; if it is, the influence of the rude 
Briton is rapidly corrupting the polite Frenchman, who evidently 
won’t go on bowing without a return, in which case the Briton 
is an importer of bad manners; or if all this bowing is not essen- 
tial to politeness, why then the Briton is a public and courageous 
benefactor, a model of good sense, and the Frenchman ought to be 
thankful for being corrected. ’ 

I should like to believe this, but I have some qualms. As 
naturally practised abroad, a certain almost universal grace of 
manner, of which this bowing is a part, seems to me to add sweetness 
and dignity to life. Idon’t think it can be imported into England, 
but I confess I should be as sorry to see the Frenchman or Italian 
give up his bow in imitation of the Englishman (as the editor of 
the ‘Figaro’ seems to propose), as I should be annoyed to see 


the English shopkeeper adopting the foreign practice of haggling 
over the price of his goods. Alas! how truly has some one said, 
‘ When nations meet, they exchange their vices, not their virtues !’ 
Personally, as to bowing at home, I intend to err steadily on the 
wrong side; but when I am in France and Italy, I intend to do as 
much like the foreigner as I can, short of wearing out my hat or 
wagging off my head! 


H. R. HAWEIS. 
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IV.—Tne Asprys or JERVAUX AND FOUNTAINS. 


At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone, 
At noon the wild bee hummeth 
About the mossed headstone, 
At midnight the moon cometh 
And looketh down alone.—TENNYSON. 


THE ruins of Jervaux have gained much by the excavations made 
by Lord Ailesbury, in whose grounds they stand ; the foundations 
have been laid bare, and the church with the monastery and 
abbots’ buildings can now be clearly made out, from the Domus 
Conversorum at one end to the abbots’ kitchen at the other; yet 
in a sense the ruins have suffered loss, the gray stone slabs have 
been cleared of moss, and the beetle now finds closely-clipped 
hedges instead of a ‘ thicket lone’ to boom athwart. Lawn-tennis 
balls bound into the ancient cloister court ; there isa modern, well- 
kept aspect, out of harmony with the mouldering walls and mutilated 
gravestones. Jervaux is swept and garnished, yet for all that it is 
one of the most interesting ruins of Yorkshire, and its site beside 
the winding Yore is perfect. Wensleydale, called also Yorevale 
and Jorevalle, at the opening of which the ruins are placed, 
reaches to the borders of Westmoreland ; it is in the wapentake of 
Hangwest, in Richmondshire, and is full of natural beauties, in 
which the ‘ever winding Yore’ is a prominent feature. 

In the time of King Stephen some of this country belonged to 
Akar, son of Bardolf, who was really an illegitimate brother of 
Alan Niger, Earl of Richmond. There lived at that time in the 
Abbey of Savigny, in Normandy, a friar who was also an able 
physician, named Peter de Quinciano. This Peter had heard 
much of the wild and savage state of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and he besought his abbot to send him out with twelve 
monks to found a monastery in this uncultivated region. But 
for some time the abbot would not hearken to his request. At 
last Peter, whose zeal seems to have been irrepressible, obtained a 
grant of land at Fors, in Wensleydale, from Akar Fitz Bardolf; 
and in 1145, he and twelve monks who had accompanied him from 
Savigny ‘ began to build simple dwellings for their own occupa- 
tion.’ At first they called their erection the Abbey of Fors, then 
the Abbey of Wandesleydale, afterwards the Abbey of Charity. 
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They suffered many hardships; ‘the soil was stony and barren, 
and the air intemperate,’ and hardly had they completed their 
work of building when bands of the lawless country people burned 
down their houses and plundered them of all they possessed. 
Upon this Peter wrote to his abbot for help, but the abbot, who 
had always opposed the project, refused assistance. ‘ Peter is a 
fool,’ he said. At last Peter and his brethren were told to retire 
to Byland Abbey, to which the Abbey of Charity was made sub- 
ject. After this, in 1151, the indefatigable Peter seems to have 
persuaded twelve of the monks of Byland to bear the inclemency 
and poverty of Fors and go back tothe Abbey of Charity, but they 
led a suffering life there; the place was so bleak and barren. It 
happened one day that the Earl of Richmond and Count of 
Brittany, Alan Niger, went a-hunting in Wensley, or as it was 
then called Wandesleydale. Seeing the monastery, he asked 
hospitality there, and when Peter told him of the distressed con- 
dition of the monks, Alan made them a large grant of land in the 
fertile valley of the Yore, and carried off the enterprising Peter 
—whose talk had greatly fascinated him—to his Court. Upon this 
the brethren chose John de Kyngeston for their abbot, and he, 
journeying down the vale of Yore, spied out a fertile and beauti- 
ful nook; pleasant meadows, screened from the north by thick 
woods, and watered by the lovely river which ran between the 
meadows. ‘ We will build us a house here,’ said John de Kynges- 
ton; and having obtained the consent of Herveus, son of the first 
founder, Akar, and also a further grant of land from Conan of 
Brittany, father-in-law of our Geoffrey Plantagenet, John de 
Kyngeston laid the foundations of the Abbey of Jervaux, or Jore- 
val, or Gervis, in 1156. 

The walls have been almost destroyed, but the foundations 
have been so thoroughly excavated that the plan of the abbey 
can be easily traced. We entered by the Domus Conversorum, and 
went thence into the quiet cloister court. Next this is the 
chapter-house, which must have been very fine; it is 48 feet by 
35. There are remains of two rows of gray marble columns and 
traces of a stone groined roof, while all around are ranges of stone 
seats for the monks who sate here in council. At their feet were 
the tombs of the abbots of Jervaux. Seven slabs remain placed 
between the rows of columns, and the legend on the stone of the 
first abbot, John de Kingston, can be clearly made out— 


TUMBA: JOH "ES: P’MI: ABB’ 18, JORVALLIS, P 


Between the Domus Conversorum (or‘place'for lay: sébnetdeyp and: 
the. church is a passige—an nnusual arrangenient-in- the: ‘Cistercian 
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abbeys, but Mr. Sharpe thinks this a proof that the Domus Con- 
versorum was an earlier building than the church. There is also 
a passage, perhaps the sacristy, between the chapter-house and 
the south transept of the church. This passage leads to a small 
room which may have been the fratry. 

Going on in a line with the chapter-house, we found the refec- 
tory running southwards. Part of its walls remains, pierced with 
narrow windows. There has been a row of columns down the 
centre of this large hall, and there are traces of three fireplaces. 
A little way on, past a passage and the buttery, we came to the 
kitchen. It is very spacious, and gives a splendid idea of the 
hospitality of those genial old days when monasteries were the only 
inns for travellers: inns where rich and poor were welcomed and 
fed, and clothed too if they needed it; their horses were well 
stabled ; and they went forth on their journey refreshed, and with 
the blessing of the lord abbot. 

Perhaps Sir Walter Scott had visited these ruins when he 
named the jovial prior of Ivanhoe, Aymer of Jorvaulx. 

This kitchen has three huge fireplaces—the stove still red in 
hue from the flames. Going on behind the kitchen we came to 
the abbots’ buildings, which can be perfectly made out. 

The abbots’ house faces S.E. so as to receive the full benefit 
of morning sunshine, and it must have been completely sheltered 
from the north and west gales by the lofty buildings of the Abbey, 
and probably by woods which screened these. The rooms are 
numerous but small; the circular-topped chimneys still remain, 
and recall the old Yorkshire saying, 


The two greatest plagues of any man’s life 
Are’a smoky chimney and a scolding wife. 


The abbots of Jervaux doubtless escaped both these plagues—the 
first by means of these curious chimneys. 

We went into the church by the south transept ; there are still 
two altars here; beside one of them is a piscina in the floor; 
there is another altar against a pier, and a large slab with a cross 
and a sword sculptured on it. 

Although the walls of the church do not rise much above the 
ground, they are distinctly revealed, as also is the raised floor of the 
chancel on which the high altar stood. The nave must have 
been very fine—when it was first laid bare in 1805 some beautiful 
tesselated pavement was found, reaching from one end to the 
other, but the action of the air soon destroyed this. In the centre, 
’ in front of the high altar, are four groups of what have been slender 
shafts surrounding a central pier—only the bases remain, but they 
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can hardly have supported the central tower in their present 
irregular position. 

Before the altar lies a cross-legged knight in link mail—his 
shield bears the arms of the FitzHughs, and he is said to be the 
effigy of Henry de FitzHugh who accompanied Henry V. in his 
French wars. There are several other gravestones, some of which 
have crosses on them. When John de Kyngeston and his monks 
quitted Fors for Yoredale, they carried with them the bones of 
their founder Akar and those of his wife. It is said that when 
Lady Elizabeth FitzHugh found her end approaching she ordered 
that as soon as the breath left her body it should be carried to 
Joreval Abbey in all goodly haste, and be placed in the church ; 
she also ordered that twenty-four torches should burn round her 
hearse, and fifteen wax tapers each a pound in weight before the 
high altar. 

At the east end of the north aisle we found a more perfect 
altar than any of the others—five crossesare marked on it, and the 
recess from which the relics have been torn is apparent ; three steps 
lead up to this altar. I think we found altogether eight altars, 
and each had a piscina, or traces of one, beside it. The length of 
the church is 270 feet, the choir and transepts are shallow; but 
the demolishers at the Reformation did their work thoroughly here, 
and it is difficult to picture what the exterior of Jervaux must 
have been in 1537 when Abbot Adam Sedburgh, who had joined in 
the ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace’ and denied the King’s supremacy as 
‘head of the Church,’ was hanged at Tyburn. 

About the time of the Abbot’s death it was suggested that to 
save expense the King’s stud of brood mares should be sent to the 
lands and granges of Jorevalle, which were well adapted for the 
breeding of horses. Then the monastery was deliberately pulled to 
pieces—first the lead was sold, then the stones of the unroofed build- 
ing were carried away for building purposes. In a curious letter 
from one of the ‘ visitors of the abbeys’ to Thomas Cromwell there 
is this sentence about Jervaux : ‘ Concerning the selling of the bells, 
I cannot sell them above fifteen shillings the hundred,’ and he goes 
on to ask, ‘ whether they shall be sold at that price or sent to Lon- 
don by sea,’ which he says will be very costly on account of the 
badness of the roads surrounding the abbey. It is terrible also to 
think of the irreparable losses to literatureeffected by the dissolution 
of the monasteries. It is said that before the Reformation England 
contained more MSS. than any other country of equal size in the 
world, but the purchasers of the Abbeys seem to have taken 
pleasure in wasting and destroying these precious records. John 
Bale, writing to King Edward VI. in 1549, says: ‘A number of 
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those persons who bought the monasteries reserved the [library 
books thereof—some to scour their candlesticks, and some to rub 
their boots; some they sold to the grocers and soap-sellers, and 
some they sent over the sea to the bookbinders, not in small 
numbers, but at times whole ships-full.’ 

Besides their hospitable functions, the monks seem to have 
been the gardeners of England—they carried the cultivation of 
herbs and fruits to as much perfection as the climate would 
permit. Even now one finds such records as the Abbey gardens 
and the Abbey orchard near the ruins of a monastery, bits of old 
grey wall, golden here and there with stonecrop and particoloured 
with snapdragon and rocket, while gnarled lichen-covered fruit trees 
suggest the luscious plums and mellow pears which the monks set 
before their nobler guests, and sometimes in a corner an ancient 
mulberry lingers. We could quite picture the orchards of Jervaux 
before the outragers were let loose in this peaceful and beautiful 
home of the monks beside the Yore. 

We could not linger long among these interesting ruins—lest 
we should lose the last train from Masham to Ripon—and the sun- 
set was already beginning. But when we started again, our red- 
headed driver seemed to have grown sleepy, he let the reins hang 
loose, and the horse which had trotted so briskiy to Jervaux 
now jogged along at a snail’s pace. The wind had got up while 
we were exploring the ruins, the mist had given place to black 
swiftly-moving clouds copper-coloured at their edges as the sun 
sank behind them. 

We told the driver to urge on his horse, for, with such a 
prospect of storm, we did not care to risk a ten miles’ drive to 
Ripon, and if we missed our train there was no other hope of . 
reaching the ‘Crown’ that night. The man shook the reins and 
the horse quickened his pace for a couple of minutes, then he went 
slower than before. We remonstrated again, explaining that we 
had no wraps with us, and that it was most important we should 
reach Masham in time. Our driver raised his red eyebrows in 
a sort of pitying way, but he never uttered a word. He looked, 
indeed, so full of self-satisfaction, that we began to feel more trust 
in him. At any rate, remonstrance was useless; the horse either 
would not or could not mend its pace. So we went on at the same 
snail’s speed till at last we came in sight of the station, and as we 
did so we saw'the long wreath of white steam, and heard the, wail of 
the engine as:the last train sped on towards Ripon. 

At this‘our red-haired friend pulled.up his horse and looked 
round at. us,showing) a mouthful of buge ee fatty ; S Ab thowy 
Ah'sud:hae dihn utjhe: said: (Y awh gar St gan Sor chat 
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He looked so perfectly self-satisfied, that it seemed useless to 
scold him; only, when he asked presently, ‘An waat will ye dua 
neest:?’ we all at once felt suspicious, 

But it was growing very dark, and the wind was bitterly cold. 
We had no time to deliberate in; so he was told to drive us on 
to Ripon as fast as he could. He nodded at this with a broad 
grin of enjoyment, and then, whipping up his horse, went along at 
a pace—a pace which did not slacken tii! our journey’s end—which 
surprised us. It was miserably cold and the wind howled dismally, 
but yet we enjoyed the drive; the country, so much of it as we 
could see, looked wild and interesting, the trees stood out spectre- 
like against the heavy sky, a leaden grey, across which huge, dark 
clouds were hurried by the wind, their edges torn and jagged and 
showing a dusky copper light behind. However, we all got such 
severe colds that I advise travellers who may go out from Ripon 
to Jevvaux to provide against such a chance unless by this time 
there is a Jater train from Masham. When at last we reached the 
‘Crown’ we did full justice to the excellent dinner which had been 
waiting so long for us. 

The queen of the Yorkshire Abbeys in point of interest is 
Fountains, although certainly Rievaulx is in every way far more 
picturesque. It really takes more than a day to see Fountains 
thoroughly, and even then it is necessary to start from Ripon 
early, for the Abbey gates are closed to visitors, even in summer- 
time, at five o’clock, as we have good cause to remember. 

It was an exquisitely bright morning; rain had followed last 
night’s storm of wind, and trees and grass glittered with delightful 
freshness as we drove through the grand avenues of Studley Royal. 
Looking back, the massive towers of Ripon showed out boldly 
against the hills that lie behind them. We left our carriage 
when we reached the lodge, and entered Lord Ripon’s grounds ; 
they are beautifully planted, and are divided by the river Skell 
which flows through the richly wooded valley. 

Soon we came to a stately clump of beech-trees, and here the 
river was hidden by a tall wall of yew closely clipped. 

At intervals we got glimpses across the water—first of a tower 
on the high ground opposite, and then through a gap made in the 
thick greenery was a charming view of the wildest part of the 
valley. Here was the quaintest admixture of natural beauties, 
immense overtopping pine-trees, and classical accessories. Near 
the edge of the opposite bank a Classical stone summer-house, 
called the Temple of Piety, stood, fronted with a close-shaven 
lawn which reached to the edge of the form:] crescent-shaped 
ponds, statue-bordered. 


Vol., XLVil. NO. CLXXXVI, 0 
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The height of the spruce firs rising so gracefully from the soft 
green turf is marvellous—one of them is more than twelve feet 
in girth, and 132 feet high. We got constant peeps of the river 
between these trees, but the Abbey was still invisible—however, 
we were told that we should soon reach it—but we had heard of the 
view from the opposite heights, and, therefore, we crossed the 
bridge, then, following the guidance of the numerous directing 
‘ hands’ placed at the angle of every fresh turning, we climbed up 
by a steep way to a dark passage hollowed through the rock; this 
led us to the Octagon tower, where we had a fine view of Studley 
Hall and the ancient Herleshow ; then we went on through the wood 
to what goes by the name of Anne Boleyn’s Seat—on the top of the 
steep tree-shaded rock. 

The river makes a sudden curve, the trees on each side bend- 
ing over and reflecting themselves exquisitely in the water, but 
though this bit of scenery is full of beauty we scarcely noticed it, 


for before us is Fountainsdale, and at its end, standing in grey 
impressive magnificence, is the Abbey; from this distance so 
strangely perfect in seeming, that almost one expects to see black- 
cowled Cistercians on the green lawn outside its walls. 

A little while before, we had thought it would be pleasant to 
spend hours in exploring the woods overhanging this lovely stream 
and getting more charming peeps of its tree-shaded curves, but 
now we all turned at once and hurried down a steep path to the 
river, keeping beside it till we reached the ivy-covered well beside 
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which Robin Hood and Friar Tuck are supposed to have had 
their celebrated trial of strength. According to the ballad, 
the friar flung the outlaw into the Skell and cudgelled him so 
soundly that Robin had to call in the help of his fifty followers. 
Then the friar whistled out fifty of his ban-dogs, but Little 
John let fly his arrows so fast among them that the friar, who 
had kept Fountainsdale ‘Seven long years and more,’ asked for a 
truce. 

Beyond this moss-grown well we came to a seat, and here we 
sat and rested, and, with the help of Mr, Walbran’s valuable guide, 
traced out the plan of the monastery on this side, while a tame 
robin hopped about close to our. feet, and ate the crumbs of biscuit 
we dropped for him. This is perhaps the finest point of view. 
At our feet the river flows on beside a ruined wall tangled with 
brambles and briars, and disappears under the dark arch beneath 
the abbots’ kitchen. 

Beyond is the grand tracery of the large east window, and 
through this we see the slender lofty shafts and graceful arches of 
the Lady Chapel; high above, threatening when it falls to crush 
the delicate shafts and lancet arches below, is the massive but- 
tressed tower of Abbot Marmaduke Huby. This view, too, is 
exceedingly interesting on another account, as it enables one to 
see how completely Fountains illustrates the plan of building 
which the Cistercians introduced into the religious architecture of 
England, where they founded no fewer than one hundred and nine 
monasteries, nineteen of these being in Yorkshire. 

The special Cistercian feature seems to have been that the 
buildings for the use of the abbot and his brethren were always 
south of the church—having in the centre a court surrounded by 
four cloistered walks; on the east of this a chapter-house divided 
by two vaulted passages from the fratry; on the south, separated 
by a staircase from the fratry, the kitchen, refectory, buttery, and 
offices ; and lastly, on the west, stretching away from the south- 
west corner of the nave of the church, and reaching southwards 
beyond either fratry or refectory, a grand old vaulted hall or 
gallery—-styled the Domus Conversorum—the apartment assigned 
to converts and lay brothers of the monastery, the fratry and 
cloister-court being reserved for the monks themselves. This was 
the ground-plan; above the Domus Conversorum was a large 
general dormitory, the monks’ dormitory being over the fratry 
and extending as far as the south transept, where was a small door 
admitting the brethren to the performance of nocturnal services 
within the church. Fountains was not the first of these splendid 
buildings; some Cistercians had arrived in England some years 

62 
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before, sent by St. Bernard to Waverley in Surrey. After this, St. 
Bernard sent another band of monks into Yorkshire, and these 
were now settled at Rievaulx. 

The wave of sanctity which led Robert de Molesme to Citeaux 
at the beginning of the century, seems to have spread till it 
reached York and the Abbey of St. Mary, then under the rule of 
St. Benedict. Here Richard the Sacrist and the brothers Ralph, 
Garmel, Gregory, Hamo, Thomas, and Waltheof, wearied of the 
relaxed rule of the house, and longed to live a severer and more 
penitent life. They had heard of the holiness of the Cistercian 
monks, and were zealous to imitate it. These seven men banded 
themselves together to observe certain stricter rules, and at first 
concealed their purpose from all, even from their Prior Richard. 
But soon they discovered that he too was striving after a better 
and more self-denying life, and they took counsel together. Soon 
their numbers increased to thirteen ; among these was but one 
heart and soul longing after the poverty and holy simplicity of 
the Cistercian rule. This being reported to the Abbot Geoffrey 
and the other monks disturbed by these new practices, there began 
to be violent discussions between the Abbot and the Prior and his 
associates ; these were harshly treated by their fellow-monks, who 
found in their conduct a reproach to their own softer ways; and on 
June 28, 1132, Prior Richard, who was in high esteem with the 
Archbishop of York, appealed to his protection, and a day was 
appointed for the visitation of the monastery by Turstin. But 
when the Archbishop appeared at the Abbey gates he was refused 
admittance, because of his large following. The Abbot told him 
that if he chose to enter alone he could do so, but there was no 
need of all this following of knights and armed men. At this, 
Turstin, who knew that the Abbot had summoned all his friends 


to support him within the Abbey, waxed indignant, and placed the ~ 


Abbey church under an interdict. The monks scoffed, jeered at, and 
defied the Archbishop, and then, laying hold of Richard and his 
companions, they were about to drag them off to the prison cells of 
the monastery. But the Archbishop came to their rescue, and the 
thirteen brethren sorrowfully freed themselves for ever from their 
indolent and self-indulgent home. 

Turstin maintained these monks in his house till Christmas, 
namely: Richard the Prior of St. Mary’s York, and first Abbot of 
Fountains ; Gervase, sub-prior, afterwards Abbot of South Park ; 
Richard the Sacrist, second Abbot of Fountains; Walter the 
almoner, Abbot of Kirkstead; Robert the Precentor; Ralph a 
monk, Abbot of Lysa in Sweden; Alexander, Abbot. of Kirkstall ; 
Robert a monk of Whitby, afterwards the saintly Abbot of New- 
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minster; Geoffrey the painter, and four others: in all, twelve 
priests and one sub-deacon. 

Serlo, afterwards a monk at Fountains, was a layman when 
these events occurred in York, and he thus begins the dictation of 
his Chronicle of Fountains Abbey to Hugh of Kirkstall; 

‘It is now the 69th year of my conversion. When I first 
came to Fountains to associate myself with the holy brotherhood, 
I was, as I remember, about beginning my 30th year; what oc- 
curred then I must needs know. When the monks left the monas- 
tery of York I myself a — 
was present. I had 
known their names 
and faces from my |, 
boyhood. I was born |f 
in their country, was / 7p 
brought up amongst | 7/7, 
them, and to several (gy 
of them I was related [xs 
by tiesof blood. And 
although i am, as thou }3 
mayst see, faradvanced |iMians 
in years, I am very 
grateful to my old age 
that my memory re- 
mains unimpaired, and 
particularly retentive 
of those things com- 
mitted to it in early 
years. He goes on to 
say that in the fifth 
year of the establish- 
ment of Fountains he 
bade farewell to the 
world and made his 
profession; he had & 
previously seen the [8 
monk, Geoffrey of South Transept Doorway. 

Clairvaux, sent over by St. Bernard to instruct the brethren in the 
rules of Cistercian discipline. Serlo was then translated to Kirk- 
stall, where he dictated the Chronicle to the monk Hugh. He 
tells us that Turstin resolved to give the thirteen refugees some 
land in the valley of the Skell, and that he took them with him 
when he went to keep Christmas at Ripon that year. Next day, 
December 26, 1132, the Archbishop and the thirteen monks set 
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out for the valley of the Skell—then a wilderness of rocks and 
trees. He placed them beside the river near the hill of Herleshow ; 
here they held a council beneath a spreading elm-tree and chose 
Richard the Prior as Abbot, and then the Archbishop departed, 
first giving them his solemn benediction. 

It was a forlorn outlook for the poor hermits. In the depth 
of winter, far from any habitation, their sole shelter seven yew- 
trees—some of which still remain—they could only depend on 
chance means of subsistence. After a while they began to build 
a hut round the trunk of the elm-tree, which at one time was not 
only their shelter but their food. As soon as the winter had passed 
they sent some of the brothers to St. Bernard at Clairvaux to ask 
for help and guidance in their work. St. Bernard sent them the 
monk Geoffrey, who helped them to frame their code of rules, 
and urged them to lose no time in building themselves a suitable 
home. But their money was soon spent; seven clerks and ten 
laymen had joined them, but these had brought no funds to the 
common stock; they were still dependent on the bounty of the 
Archbishop, and far away from any inhabited place, and they 
began to suffer great privations. Just at this time, too, a famine 
spread over England, and the monks soon had to live chiefly on 
herbs and salted elm-leaves—the best food was reserved for the 
workmen who were finishing the building of their house. 

One day a traveller knocked at the gate and asked for bread. 

‘I have none to give you,’ said the porter. But the traveller, 
who seemed both hungry and weary, begged for a loaf of bread in 
the name of the Blessed Saviour. 

At this the porter went to the Abbot and told his perplexity. 

‘How much bread is there in the house?’ said the good 
Richard. 

‘There are but two loaves and a half, reverend father, and those 
are wanted for the carpenters when they leave work.’ 

‘ Give the poor man one loaf,’ said the abbot: ‘there will be 
one and a half for the workers; as for us, God will provide at his 
pleasure.’ 

And lo, soon after he had spoken there came to the gate two 
men, and these drew a cart full of the finest bread sent by Eustace 
Fitz Hugh of Knaresborough, who had heard of the sore straits of 
the brethren. Still no lasting help came, and Abbot Richard de- 
termined to go over the sea to Clairvaux, and ask St. Bernard to 
give him and his monks work and shelter in some of the granges 
appertaining to his monastery. But it so chanced that even while 
the abbot was still on the sea, Hugh, Dean of York, fell sick, and 
feeling his end approaching, he ordered himself to be taken to 
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Fountains Abbey, carrying with him a large store of books, money, 
and valuables; so it came to pass that when the Abbot returned 
from France he and his monks resolved to remain in Skelldale. 
Soon after this Serlo and Tosti, canons of York, retired here with 
all their wealth and greatly enriched the abbey; in 1135, when 
King Stephen came to York, the monks obtained from him the 
confirmation of all their possessions, exemption from all taxes and 
rentages and from all land service to superior lords. 

Within three years of their arrival beside the Skell, the monks 
had become possessed of lands and of wealth. 

Serlo is, however, much more anxious to tell the life of the 
brethren and the way in which they sent out colonies of monks to 
found other houses, than to describe the building of Fountains 
Abbey. In 1146, when Murdac, the third Abbot of Fountains, 
was chosen Archbishop of York, the abbey was set on fire. This 
injury was soon repaired, and it is supposed that until the end of 
the century building went on in the monastery. 

Having refreshed our memories with our book while we rested, 
we went on past the magnificent ruins in search of the traditional 
yew-trees. As the path mounted from the hollow in which the 
abbey stands, we saw a part of the old wall that once surrounded 
the eighty acres of abbey-close. Besides the close there was a park 
of two hundred acres, more than half of which was covered by 
woods and fish-ponds. Only two yew-trees are left standing on a 
green knoll above the mill; they are supposed to have been seven 
in number, as the popular name for them was ‘ The Seven Sisters.’ 
Near the mill we crossed a quaint bridge and passed by a still 
remaining fragment of the gate-house. Next we came to Foun- 
tains Hall; a most picturesque old house, with statues and balcony 
and projecting windows, its grey gables now opal in the sunshine. 
The steps leading to its charming entrance gate, and also the 
low garden walls, were literally clothed with the delicate leaves 
and gold starlike blossoms of yellow cordalis, but it lessened our 
interest in the beautiful old place when we learned that it was 
built by Stephen Proctor in the seventeenth century with ‘stone 
taken from the walls of the abbey.’ Over the entrance are the 
crests of Sir Stephen Proctor and Honor his wife, and between 
them the legend, 


RIEN TROVANT GAINERAY TOUT. 


Outside the abbey are the ruins of the hospitium and infir- 
mary. From this side the building is massive and grand, less pic- 
turesque than at its south-eastern end, though the ruined narthex 
or Galilee makes a picture of the western entrance. We saw 
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several gravestones beneath this portico as we passed through it 
to enter the church. 

The immense nave and its aisles are most impressive, though 
we wished the ivy had not been cleared away; ivy seems as 
necessary to crumbling stone-work as a cap does to an old woman’s 
face : it softens, and hides the marks of Time’s fingers. There has 
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Entrance Gate, Fountains Fail. 


not been a triforium in the nave, the pointed arches spring from 
columns twenty-three feet high; above is a series of small 
splayed round-headed windows. There is a large west window 
with a gallery below it—and outside this is the niche where St. 
Mary of Fountains formerly stood. The nave is supposed to have 
been finished in the time of the fourth Ahbot, Richard Fastolph 
of Clairvaux, 
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In the middle of the floor of the nave, near the seventh pillar, 
are two curious walled trenches shaped like the letter L about two 
feet deep. There was a ruined wooden screen acrors the church 
at this point, and in digging to remove it these trenches were 
found. In them were nine large coarse earthenware vases filled 
with charcoal, placed here, it is supposed, to increase the sound of 
the organ which stood on the screen; the charcoal is merely 
a record of the cruel spoliation of Fountains, when the lead 
covering the roof was melted down in the church and everything 
in the shape of plate, books, or ornaments was destroyed. On 
either side are lofty aisles which have been divided into chapels 
eastward. Next come the transepts with two chapels in each, and 
at the north end of the north transept rises the splendid tower of 
Marmaduke Huby, nearly the last of the Abbots. On the arch 
below this grand fifteenth-century tower, still nearly perfect, and in 
harmony with the style of the east side of transepts, are the initials 
of its builder, M. H. Three rows of inscriptions in black letter 
carved in stone run round the tower, and there are also coats of 
arms carved on shields and figures. There is much worthy of notice 
in the transepts, but a thorough description of Fountains would fill 
many chapters; it is, however, deeply interesting to follow out the 
history of this noble Abbey written in the stones of its building. 

The history of Ralph, the seventh Abbot, is told by Serlo in 
his chronicle, which Mr. Walbran has translated. Ralph Hagel had 
been from his youth a soldier but when he reached his thirtieth year 
he became dissatisfied with the life he led. He often went to 
Fountains Abbey to see Sunnulpb, a simple lay brother of the 
monastery. One day he opened his heart to his friend and told 
him of the restlessness and discontent which continually beset him. 
Sunnulph did not offer him advice. 

‘I will pray for thee,’ hesaid gravely ; ‘ but remember to lead 
a life in keeping with my prayers.’ 

Ralph left the monastery, and soon after, when he was travelling, 
darkness overtook him; finding a low house near a chapel, he therein 
fell asleep. 

He dreamed that he arose, went into the chapel, and knelt down 
before the altar ; then he prayed for guidance on the subject that 
so troubled him. Suddenly there came a voice from the crucifix. 
‘And why comest thou not—why delay so long ?’ 

Ralph awoke, and at once started off to Fountains ; he sought 
out his humble friend and told him his dream. Sunnulph became 
silent and absorbed—then all at once he burst into tears. ‘I feel 
a divine revelation,’ he said, ‘ that thou wilt receive the religious 
habit and end thy days at Fountains,’ 
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Thus encouraged, Hagel craved to see the Abbot, and at once 
made his profession. 

When he had been thirteen years a monk he was removed to 
Kirkstall as Abbot, but he seems to have mismanaged that Abbey ; 
however, when after a time he was chosen Abbot of Fountains, 
Ralph instituted a strict reform both therein and also in the 
houses which had sprung from it, namely—Newminster, Sawley, 
Roche, Kirkstead, Kirkstall, and Meaux in Yorkshire, Pipewell 
Abbey in Northamptonshire, Woburn in Beds, Lysa in Norway, 
Louth Park and Bytham in Lincolnshire. Bytham was after- 
wards removed to Vaudey Abbey. 

In the fourth year of Ralph arose the terrible famine of 1193, 
caused by incessant rains, both in France and England. 

After the famine came fever of so infectious a kind that scarcely 
could be found nurses for the sick or buriers for the dead. The 
poor from far and wide fled from their houses and surrounded 
Fountains, and so numerous were they that they could not at 
once be housed. Then the wise Abbot ordered huts to be made 
around the Abbey Close with branches of trees. He procured 
nurses, and sent priests to succour the sick and dying outside the 
walls. This plague raged for six months, and ceased in the winter 
of 1194, 

The Abbot Ralph lies buried in the Chapter House. The next 
Abbot, John de Ebor, began as novice at Fountains, next he was 
made cellarer—and then Abbot of Louth Park. It is recorded of 
him that ‘while he guided and loved the humble and meek, he 
severely reproved and chastised the reckless and dissolute, but 
he ever exalted mercy above judgment.’ 

It was in the abbacy of this John of York that rapacious King 
John bethought him of the Cistercian monasteries. He fleeced 
them all round, demanding of Fountains the sum of 1,200 silver 
marks. John the Abbot seeing how evil were the times, paid this 
sum, and also opened his barns and storehouses for the relief of 
distressed brethren flying from other persecuted monasteries. Such 
great prosperity and renown accrued to the Abbey from this cha- 
ritable action, that the influx of visitors proved too great for both 
church and monastery—there was not room enough for the monks 
to pray devoutly. Seeing this, John de Ebor conceived the idea 
of adding a larger choir to the church. Although this project 
excited indignation, he laid the foundation of this new part of the 
church just before his death. The walls of this choir are of 
remarkable design. Externally there is only one lancet window in 
each bay, but from within this shows under a treble arcade of one 
pointed and two round heads; these rest on slender shafts, one 
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ending with the window, and another descending lower clustering 
with the columns which once supported the vaulting of the roof 
—below is an exquisite trefoil-headed arcade, but the grey marble 
shafts have been destroyed. The effect of this choir is beautiful 
spite of its cruel mutilation. ‘or the graceful shafts which once 
reached the clerestory have nearly all been torn away. 

The screen which once divided the choir from the nave, and 
which was the work of Abbot Huby, has been entirely destroyed. 
Under the ruins of this screen was discovered the splendid slab 
of blue marble which 
now lies in front of the 
High Altar. The brass 
has been removed, but 
the figure of an abbot 
with mitre and staff re- § 
mains. The rivets are 
there still, and we could 
trace the grooves for 
the solder which held | 
the brass fixed to the 
stone. This is the grave 
of a later abbot, John 
de Ripon, who died in 
1434. 

The platform of the 
high altar is paved with 
quaint black and red 
and yellow tiles. It is 
said that John de Can- 
cia, who came next but 
one to John de Ebor, 
and who seems to have 
inherited his ideas, = 
paved both choir and k=" 
Lady Chapel in this y Chape 
fashion. This Lady Chapel, or chapel of the nine altars, is the most 
picturesque part of the church, and reaches north and south as far 
as the extension of the transepts, that is to say, 150 feet. It is 
beautiful in design—Early Lancet, like the choir; the great east 
window and some of the buttresses are, however, of fifteenth-century 
work. In the centre of this chapel are lofty octagonal columns, 
which, though scarcely two feet in diameter, support graceful 
pointed arches on a level with the clerestory of the choir. The 
grace of these arches high over head, with their slender pillars, 
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the surroundings of ruined walls, bits of greenery peeping in 
through some lancet openings on the north, cannot be put in 
words. The light and shade, too, on this brilliant afternoon were 
perfect—-although we again grieved that it had been found 
necessary to remove so much of the clinging ivy from the walls 
and arches; its absence gives a baldness to these magnificent 
ruins when compared with the exquisite contrast offered at Rievaulx 
by clinging leaves and ruddy brier arms against the old gray stones. 
John de Cancia, or John of Kent, is said to have placed nine altars 
at the east end of this chapel. We found some of the piscine of 
these altars and traces of others; the two most perfect piscinze are 
in the Abbey museum. Jobn of Kent built also the abbots’ house, 
the finest of that period—the first half of thirteenth century— 
the most famous time of St. Mary of Fountains. 

We went to these ruins by a long passage on the south of the 
Lady Chapel; this passage, in places bordered by a trefoil-headed 
arcade, led us to the abbots’ great hall, 171 feet long by 70 feet wide, 
once divided from end to end by a double row of columns. Next 
the hall was the chapel, rather later in style, and down a flight of 
steps on the right we came to a vaulted cellar and storehouse ; 
next this is a scullery, and then to the south the kitchen. Here 
there have been two huge fireplaces and a boiler, in the corner near 
the river is a stone grate in the ground open to the water, which 
runs below. This is supposed to have been a ventilator needed 
when extra hospitality brought all the ovens and fireplaces into 
use. Beyond the kitchen was a reservoir fed by a spring, and 
the coal-yard. During the excavations, kitchen refuse was found 
here under a large heap of cinders, as fresh as if it had been 
lately thrown down, a silver spoon, broken pottery, oyster shells, 
&c. These buildings deserve minute examination. Probably at 
the time of the death of their founder, John of Kent, the abbey 
was almost complete. It seems to have maintained its power and 
its reputation for sanctity till 1539, when, at the general dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, Marmaduke Bradley, thirty-third abbot of 
Fountains, resigned it into the hands of the Commissioners. Henry 
the Eighth had promised that its revenues should endow a bishop- 
ric of Lancaster, but next year he sold the site and most of the 
lands of Fountains to Richard, father of Sir Hugh Gresham of 
London. The Greshams sold it to Sir Stephen Proctor, who pulled 
down the abbots’ house and some portions of the abbey to build 
his house of Fountains Hall. After this the abbey was purchased 
by a succession of owners till in 1768 the ruins came into the 
possession of William Aislabie, and from him passed finally to the 
present owner, Lord Ripon, 
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We went back to get a last look at the Lady Chapel by a 
passage leading out of the one by which we had reached the abbots’ 
house ; on the left of this we passed the remains of earlier buildings. 
Coming out of church again, close to the south transept, we saw a 
gloomy place called the penitential cell, and next this is the 
sacristy. Just beyond we came into the chapter-house: a long 
square hall—S4 feet by 41—once divided into three by two rows 
of columns. The deeply splayed windows remain, and ail round 
is a triple row of seats ranged one above another; below the 
abbot’s seat is the ridged grey marble slab of the great abbot, 
John de Cancia, who died in 1247; the inscription is on each side. 
Eastward are four stone coffins, supposed to be the tombs of the 
builder of the chapter-house, Robert Fastolph of Clairvaux, and 
his successors; there are several other gravestones. A vaulted 
stone passage! beside the chapter-house led us into the great 
cloister-court, with a walk on each of its four sides. In the midst 
stands an old yew-tree, and beside this the huge stone lavatory. 
It is very still here, sheltered on one side by the church, and east 
and west by the chapter-house and the Domus Conversorum. 
Probably the north and west sides were enclosed, and here the 
brethren taught and the novices studied. The quiet place is so 
full of suggestive thought and of peaceful beauty that we lingered 
some time before we found the little staircase to the court-house 
at the south-east angle of the cloister-court. We could see into 
the fratry from this staircase. 

Beyond were the cellar and brewhouse, and then three prisons, 
The court-house is beautiful, it has a stone-ribbed vaulted roof 
still preserved, springing from a pillar in the centre, and is lighted 
by triple lancets ; it contains a museum of interesting relics of the 
abbey. 

Coming down the staircase again, we went into the kitchen 
below the court-house, vaulted in the same manner, to a central 
pillar. This is of later date; there are two huge fireplaces here 
und two openings on the western side through which provisions 
were passed into the refectory—a scullery extends beyond the 
kitchen. Next the kitchen is the refectory; we went from the 
cloister-court up three steps and through a fine circular-headed 
doorway, into this splendid dining-hall, more than a hundred feet 
long and nearly fifty feet wide; originally there were four marble 
columns down the centre, and it was lighted by long lancet 
windows. A little staircase on the western side, behind a low 
round-headed doorway, led us to the reading gallery—the 


1 At the east end of this and the next parsaze are traces of buildings supposed to 
be as old as the carly part of the church. 
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bracket of the pulpit used by the reader during the monks’ repasts 
still remains. 

From this height we could look down into the buttery, which 
has a double range of windows. The buttery opens into the 
cloister-court, and near it is an opening into the long cloister or 
Domus Conversorum. 

We had left this grand old gallery till late, and the effect of 
the level sunshine striking on the shafts of its arcade more than 
300 feet long, with the gloom of the heavily groined roof above, 
was most picturesque. The southern end was built by John de 
Cancia, and there is still a staircase at each end leading to the 
dormitory above; the whole structure is full of interest, but its 
beauty and the broad effects of light and shade on its massive pro- 
portions completely absorbed us, and made us forget all historical 
associations, and also how late it was growing. When we first 
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The Domus Conversorum, Fountains. 


reached the Abbey we had been dismayed by the sight of numerous 
visitors, and by the sounds of talking and laughter among the 
solemn old ruins—but we had become so interested in tracing out 
the plan of the Abbey that we had lost sight of these merry- 
makers. Now, in the deep gloom of the cloister, the stillness 
struck us as a new feature of the place, and all at once we found 
that it was long past five o’clock, the hour at which the ruins are 
closed. One of us tried the gate by which we had come in, and 
found it fast locked, and we also found that there was no other 
means of outlet—we were prisoners in the heart of Studley Park, 
far away from the house and its gardens. Going round the ruins 
we found every gate locked, and after calling as loud as we could 
it was evident our voices could not reach the mill, the only 
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habitation we had seen near. We waited a long time in the hope 
that one of the gardeners might pass by on his way from work and 
hear us calling, but no one came. At last we remembered the 
triple row of stone seats in the chapter-house with the splayed 
windows some way above them, and climbing the steps I was 
dragged up to the window by my companion, and then jumped 
down op the grass outside. 

Wh: we reached the entrance gate at Studley the lodge- 
keeper seemed to think it would have been better to pass the 
night in the ruins than to escape in such a very unconventional 
manner. ‘I never heard of such a way of getting out of a place,’ 
he said severely. We had come back along the opposite bank 
of the Skell—a much shorter road—past the famous Echo Cliff 
—feeling that we would willingly have stayed much longer ; for 
certainly the interest attached to these beautiful ruins is all- 
absorbing ; they require a long and careful examination. 


KATHARINE &. MACQUOID. 


(7: he ecntinved ) 





A Apecial Service. 


I am told that the promotion of a young officer whom I will call 
Henderson has caused remark both in India and at home. 
His name among those of men who performed meritorious service 
in the Afghan war, provokes a question what opportunity he 
seized for distinguishing himself, since he never reached the 
front? It happens that I can reply; not with such detail and 
accuracy as one would wish, indeed, but correctly enough for the 
purpose. I do not remember the name of that camp where I 
found Lieutenant Henderson. It was somewhere in the Kutchi 
Desert, within two or three stages of the Bolan Pass. I recollect 
the place as well as possible, and every incident of our short stay 
there ; but the name escapes me. That is not surprising, after 
all. In the Afghan campaign, I marched day by day, with 
scarcely a break, three months on end; set back, crossed India, 
and marched six weeks in another direction. Very many camps 
linger in my memory of which I forget the name; many names 
are familiar to which I cannot fit the scene. 

I was hurrying to overtake General Stewart for the advance on 
Candahdr. The army had passed ahead in part, and in part was 
following by other routes. We traversed the Scinde wilderness 
alone, a party of three, with a Jemadhar and two troopers, our 
servants, and a long string of camels; for my companions were a 
high official of the Transport service and his ‘galloper.’ One 
evening we reached the halt in question, a dreary spot, but called 
an oasis in that desert. It had a river which I can identify, the 
Marrimadi, a shallow and undecided stream, sixty feet wide or so. 
Upon its farther bank rose the mud battlements of the village, 
crumbling, ruinous, fissured with rain and smoothed by wind. 
Picturesque they were and lofty, but hardly defensible, having 
neither loophole nor banquette. The gates would not have been 
incongruous in fortifications of more pretension. Enclosed in the 
circuit were mounds of ruin, flat-roofed huts, cattle-pens, and reeking 
holes. Tiny stalls, with a dark cupboard behind, edged the narrow 
fetid street. The trader sat in front, his stomach-load of weapons 
menacingly displayed. For in the throng of cows and sheep and 
dogs perpetually passing, many scores of thievish natives loafed 
and stared. Belooch they were or Brahui for the most part, all 
long-haired, stalwart, unwashed of clothes or person, sordid beyond 
degree. Their right hands hidden, clutching the ready kuite, 
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they glared at us through tangled locks reaching half-way down 
the chest. It is a trick of manner learned in infancy. 

Very few dwellings we saw that would not be flattered by the 
name of hovel. Two or three had a gateway of ornamental mud 
and a yard full of cattle; here, generally, a few women stood in 
the shadow, gossiping through ticir veils of coarsest. stuff. The 
number of such gateways broken down, leading but to shapeless 
piles of débris, blank walls, and vegetable patches overgrown, 
showed that once on a time the village had seen better days. A 
traveller in the Kutchi desert has no need to ask the story when 
he beholds such tokens of disaster. All along the march he has 
followed the Marri hills, pink walls of rock with purple shadows 
towering naked on his right hand. He has passed half a score of 
oases like this, with walls intact and gates barred—all but one. 
That lies in rotting splinters, and if curiosity tempt him to enter, 
he finds the space within all black and charred. The Marris have 
passed there, and left no soul alive. They swoop from their hills, 
now a small group of prowling plunderers, now a whole clan, 
many hundred strong. They return driving herds of cattle, 
packed with spoil, and women and wailing children, almost every 
man carrying a head suspended by the hair. But the Belooch is 
no helpless victim. Marri skulls are not unusual furniture of 
his dwellings, and often enough the invaders struggle back, in 
numbers sadly thinned, boasting neither loot nor glory. 

We traversed the squalid village, and out by another gate, 
which brought us once more to the river-side. It was bordered 
here by thickets of tamarisk and withered reeds. What a pretty 
creature I saw there, as we suddenly came out—how wildly she 
splashed into deep water, clothes and all! Continuing our route 
towards the maidan, where such few troops as came this way had 
their camping ground appointed, we passed through a little grove 
of trees—real trees! And here, to complete the charm of the 
surprise, an English voice hailed us. ‘Good evening!’ it cried, 
and a young fellow advanced from the shadow. Though his 
clothing was soiled and torn, he was evidently an officer. 

Introductions are a simple ceremony on campaign, and in two 
minutes we were following to his hut. I remember that gentle- 
man’s face, even his tricks of manner. I should know his voice, 
I believe. But how they call the spot where he had such queer 
adventures, I cannot for my life recall. 

The regiment to which our host belonged was stationed at 
Quetta. Distinguished even in that pleasant brotherhood for his 
influence with the natives, his hardness of frame and command of 
temper, he was early chosen for ‘ special service.’ And for three 
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months past, Henderson had been living here in the desert. The 
place was selected, at the beginning of troubles, as a first-class 
camp and dépot for the troops advancing, but the Deri Bugti route 
ultimately found favour, and this line was almost abandoned. He 
had not seen an Englishman for a fortnight when we passed; he 
had not expected us; and when the next should come was a pro- 
blem in the hands of fate. Meanwhile, Henderson had nothing to 
do beyond such voluntary labours as he could contrive to aid the 
general advance of the expedition. It is not surprising that 
those who know the land and the circumstances should wonder 
how he found the means to distinguish himself. 

We pitched our tents round the hut, and passed an agreeable 
evening. The bitter cold to be expected in a day or two does not 
reach this low land, and to sit outside after dinner, under the 
trees, was very pleasant. The throng of women and cattle at the 
waterside made a picture. We talked of sport, which is varied 
and abundant in the few oases of the Kutchi desert. Henderson 
had not found his exile dull, quite the contrary. A score of droll 


stories he recounted, some of which had a strong dramatic element, © 


since few districts on earth are so full of tragedy as that frontier. 
The name of Marri cropped up each few minutes. I asked 
Henderson if he had met any of those wild tribesmen ? 

* Lots,’ said he ; ‘ last year, at Jacobabad, I struck upa regular 
friendship with Nurrudeen Khan,’ or a name like that. ‘Sandeman 
had called him to Khelat to answer for some proceeding peculiarly 
diabolical, and on his return he passed by Jacobabad. The engag- 
ing old innocent wanted to see Jacob; whom all peoples of this 
part think immortal. They worship him, or something like it, 
Mahomedans though they be.’ 

The Colonel observed, ‘There’s a sect in the Punjab who 
worship Nicholson.’ 

‘It encourages a man, doesn’t it?’ said Henderson meditat- 
ively. ‘Well, I was studying the Marri language then, and of 


course I was glad to make the chief’s acquaintance. I sawa good _ 


deal of him, and I tell you Nurrudeen is an awfully good old 
fellow. I should like to see him shot for the sake of example, 
but personally the chief’s a brick. When I came here, do you 
guess what he did ?’ 

We made humorous suggestions which did not ‘hit the 
truth. 

‘When he heard of my arrival,’ Henderson continued, ‘ he 
wrote to the Sirdar here, a scoundrel called Ismail, and promised 
to repay him all loss from Marri plunderers, so long as the Sahib 
remained, on condition that he behaved hospitably. You know, 
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of course, that all the mountain Khans have sworn a truce to Major 

Sandeman, for which they receive an allowance. Moreover, to 
prevent mistake, Nurrudeen sent thirty of his own clansmen to 
keep guard, There are always some of them about. Hi! Koda 
Bux, send a Marri man along!’ 

The bearer went off into the darkness. 

‘What sort of fellows are they to look at?’ I asked. 

‘ Just like Beloochis, big, lean, golden-yellow chaps when they 
are washed, all eyes and ringlets, rather good-looking than not. 
There is no real difference between them. If those Beloochis and 
Brahuis were driven from the lowland into the hills yonder, where 
there’s neither skin on man nor bark on tree, as an old nurse of 
mine used to put it, they would be Marris; if the Marris came 
down and worked, looting and murdering in a respectable way, 
they would become Beloochis.’ 

We talked of the freebooting people for some time; they area 
mighty interesting topic in that neighbourhood. Presently Koda 
returned. 

‘No Marri man here,’ said he, big with the news, ‘ All gone 
this night, Sah’b!’ 

What was the meaning of that? Henderson would not attach 
importance to the matter, trusting implicitly to Nurrudeen’s good 
faith and the obedience of his clansmen. But we felt nervous 
about the cattle, and so did our staunch Jemadhar. It was pro- 
posed at first that each of us should take patrol duty, as we had 
done before upon the march ; but the day had been long, and we 
had not entire confidence in ourselves. It was decided to summon 
the Sirdar, who came immediately ; an obsequious old man, with 
delicate features and small frame, cruel of look, with a beard as 
blue as heaven, or as the ogre of nursery legend: they have 
only two hair-dyes there, sky-blue or brick-red, and when a per- 
sonage desires to conceal the hoary work of time, he must use one 
or other. 

The Sirdar was not alarmed. He also did notdoubt Nurrudeen’s 
good faith. ‘These savages have good points,’ said he magni- 
loquently, ‘ but they easily get tired of civilisation. They have 
gone to a feast, perhaps.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Colonel, rising, ‘when watch-dogs give up 
their legitimate occupation, I should always suspect they will turn 
to mischief. How many sentries can your village furnish, 
Sirdar ?’ 

‘Five hundred, if necessary, Colonel sah’b!’ he began. 

‘ There’s——’ 
‘ Well, give us fifty to watch the camels.’ 
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We saw them posted and turned in, leaving orders that the 
beasts should not be allowed to stray. There was bhoosa enough 
for them, and they knelt in a big circle, grunting and rumbling 
and growling whilst they stretched their long necks over the un- 
welcome food. The head sirwans lay in the middle, others 
bivouacked around, and outside of all stood the Belooch sentries. If 
this order were maintained throughout the night, it was absolutely 
impossible that a camel should be missing, unless it were taken by 
main force. We assembled the chief sirwans, explained to them 
the danger, which, when suggested, they knew much better than 
we. And so, having done what we could, fastened our horses close 
up to the tents, and put the grooms to sleep with them, we went 
to bed, revolvers handy. But when we rose in the grey of the 
morning, not one of us three was surprised to learn that a sirwan 
had been murdered, three others terribly cut about, and forty-two 
camels had disappeared. ; 

It needs a very long time and much bitter experience to teach 
the European how lightly an Oriental stakes his life, how quietly 
he pays forfeit when he loses. Be it a savage foe or a remorseless 
climate against which he plays, the low-caste Hindoo will wager 
death and torment for a few copper coins. I had a bheestie in 
that war, who was invalided for frost-bite, and probably lost both his 
feet ; whilst all the time he was carrying in his knapsack the good 
English boots and long warm stockings I had given him. These 
he meant to sell, putting them on only when sure to see me: but 
he waited, to secure a greater price. And he tramped barefoot, 
he slept in cotton clothes, when the thermometer fell below zero, 
until he sacrificed his limbs, perhaps his life. Playing the same 
stakes against a human enemy, the Hindoo is still more reckless. 
After we had gone, the sirwans dismissed the sentries, pretending 
an order from the Colonel, packed up the bhoosa to embezzle it, 
and turned the camels loose to browse. They are fond of tamarisk, 
knowing perhaps, the ill-conditioned brutes, that it gives them a 
fetid smell. And they had quietly strolled to the river-bank, 
their sirwans with them. So we lost forty-two—not to insist 
upon the human beings who suffered for their fault. 

There was nothing to be done. We could not wait to recover 
the camels, or to look after the wounded. Sending a report to 
Major Sandeman at Khelat, and threatening the Sirdar with 
punishment if he did not find the guilty parties, we prepared to 
ride away. 1] thought it unkind to Bluebeard, but it was not my 
place to argue with the Colonel; and events proved that his 
instinct, matured by long experience of the native, had not 
deceived him in this case. Henderson was rather melancholy, as 
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we mounted to ride onward. In the first place, we were going to 
the real war, and he longed to accompany us, though his own 
regiment had not received the route. In the next, he did not 
know when to expect another word with civilised humanity. But 
as for any danger threatening him at this spot, the idea never 
passed through his brain. The Colonel urged him to go with us, 
undertaking the responsibility; but Henderson respectfully de- 
clined. ‘The Marris, if Marris were guilty, might pick up an 
unconsidered trifle like a drove of camels from the Sircar, but they 
would never touch the friend of Nurrudeen Khan. I believe that 
Henderson rather wished they would. The instinct of fight was 
as strong in that youth as I ever saw it. 

So we rode away and left bim there: our own adventures are 
recorded in history—that is, I mean, the adventures of the corps 
d’armée to which I was attached. Three months afterwards, I 
returned to Dadur, on my way to join Sir Sam Browne in his 
advance on Cabul. There I met the Colonel aforementioned, in 
charge of that most important station. How hot it was! With 
what instinctive incredulity we remembered that nineteen 
members of our returning party had been frozen to death, and two 
left hopelessly frost-bitten, in the Dusht-i-be-doulat three nights 
before! His long day’s work finished, the Colonel told me how it 
fared with Henderson after our departure. 

The Marris did not come back, and from that time things 
went badly. Although his post was not a ‘ station,’ as originally 
intended, the ycung officer had made it an important dépdt. 
There he collected stores of every kind obtainable in that wilder- 
ness, and forwarded them to Dadur, Shahpur, and elsewhere, as 
opportunity served. Hitherto, not a camel-load had been stolen; 
but after the flight of the Marris, each day brought its tale of loss, 
petty but annoying. Two letters written to Nurrudeen remained 
without reply. The sentries were doubled, and Henderson 
patrolled at all hours, but the pillage went on nightly. It became 
so audacious that he felt it a duty to apply at Dadur for a guard, 
since he had in his possession a considerable sum of money. A 
corporal and two sepoys presently marched in. 

It may be imagined that Henderson’s relations with the Sirdar 
did not improve under this state of things. Supposing the Marris 
guilty, they must have confederates in the village, since their 
predatory genius has not yet invented wings. After the arrival of 
the sepoys, Henderson told the chief outright that unless.he put a 
stop to this systematic looting, the government would not hold 
him guiltless. Bluebeard shed tears, protested his innocence and 
loyalty ; and Henderson, a kindly, open-hearted fellow, promised 
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to wait some days before reporting to Major Sandeman, the 
political officer at Khelat. His complaint, following on the 
Colonel’s, would certainly lead to the chief’s instant deposition and 
arrest. 

So he took patience, and the depredations ceased. After some 
days’ immunity, he sent congratulations to the Sirdar. That 
dignitary could not contain his joy. He killed a lamb forthwith, 
and sent a big basin of pilaff to his guest with profuse compliments. 
Very good it was, and Henderson ate heartily. After the meal, 
he sat by his door in the shade. It was close on noon, a swelter- 
ing day. A few marches farther, cruel frost and snow lay waiting, 
but in the desert here the grey sky glowed with heat, melting to 
an horizon dun and lurid. The sun was no globe, as with us, but 
all a quarter of the heaven, burning in colourless lustre. On dusty 
wastes beyond the cultivated land, the stream sparkled white, like 
fire. There whirlwinds of sand stalked to and fro, rising suddenly 
to giant height, spinning, daneing, to fall in a smooth and con- 
voluted mound, and to rise again elsewhere. Henderson watched 
this familiar scene of loneliness until his eyes grew heavy. He 
was about to fall asleep, when a thicker cloud of dust approaching 
rapidly caught his eye. Languidly he marked its approach until 
a glimpse of solid matter through the haze, a sparkle,a momentary 
rift, told this to be no sandstorm, but a little troop of riders 
furiously galloping. They followed no track, coming straight 
across country from the east, where the Marris dweli behind their 
barrier of rock. Henderson watched with interest. Other horse- 
men burst suddenly into view, speeding from the farther side the 
village. These hurried to intercept the first, who broke, and at 
headlong pace dashed singly towards the river. Swords glimmered, 
white puffs of smoke curled away in wisps, and a faint echo of 
gunshots reached the ear. Horse met horse, and vanished in a 
thicker whirl of dust. But in a moment the strangers had burst 
through. Quicker pealed the ring of firearms. Racing on, 
pursuers and pursued, the latter gained the bank and disappeared 
in foam and splashing water. The others fired a volley, paused, 
drew together, and went back full speed. 

Henderson shouted to his sepoys, and set off running. At 
sight of him, the foremost horseman waved a handkerchief, and 
they all sprang to earth, surrounding the sahib. Their dark faces 
were pale with excitement, their wild eyes shone through the 
long ringlets, dank with heat and the madness of the fray. They 
salaamed. An empty horse trotted restlessly amongst the group, 
smelling, whinnying. One of the number, distinguished by a 
silken scarf worn like a plaid, drew a scroll from his ragged 
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bosom. This he presented with grace and courtesy. It was 
floridly addressed in Persian to ‘The great lord, protector of the 
poor, whose father was our father’s friend. In the name of God 
the Merciful, a slave wishes you peace and prosperity, &., &e. I 
who unworthily cause this letter to be written am called Nurrudeen, 
Khan of the Marri nation. I have heard that evil persons speak 
falsely to you. Three times have I tried to send a messenger, but 
those bad people beat him and turned him back afraid. 
Therefore, now I despatch my own son with warriors stout and 
approved, to tell you that Sirdar Ismail bought over my clansmen 
with bribes. It is he and his Beloochi people who rob the Sirear. 
Moreover, I would have you know, that when you refused to let 
him divert the river, that innocent and virtuous families down 
below might starve, he swore to kill you. Listen, I pray you, oh 
my friend, for these words come from a heart that is clean! If 
the Merciful One do not guard your life, that old shaitan will 
take it! Receive nothing from his hands, for 

Henderson read no more. Vague pains were throbbing in his 
body, dizzy gleams and blank darkness passed alternately before his 
sight. He ran into the hut, tore open his medicine chest, and 
swallowed an emetic without measuring. ‘Iam going to be ill,’ 
he said to the astonished corporal. ‘The Sirdar has poisoned me! 
Keep watch! You Marri men, take this note to Dadur!’ He tore 
a leaf from his pocket-book and began to write. But a deathly 
sickness gripped him—he fell back writhing in the bed, and there 
lay, cramped with agony, six days and nights. 

Well was it then that the sepoys chanced to be Mahomedan. 
No Hindoo would have dared perform the duties of a sick nurse ; 
the better the man, the more pitiful and noble-natured, the more 
rigidly would caste obligations have forbidden him to help. 
Many English tell stories of devotion shown by a faithful servant, 
who broke the ancestral law in some hour of deepest need; but 
the effort it cost in these instances, the shuddering repugnance 
and terror of the Hindoo who sacrificed his self-respect on earth 
end his hope of Heaven to aid a suffering master, prove how rare 
must always be such loyalty. Henderson had no such servant. 
Koda Bux, even the cook and syces, declined to approach his bed. 
And if his sepoys had been Brahman, the sick man would have 
absolutely starved to a miserable death. 

But the good fellows did no more than nurse him. They sent 
no news to Dadur, and no orderly chanced to ride in from thence. 
The Marris, seven in number—they had lost one in the skirmish 
—hung about the place. It was risky for them, since the blood- 
feud, always open, had been stirred to activity by this last incident. 
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But food was plentiful, and Nurrudeen had ordered them to-wait 
a reply. One started back to report, and a big fire on the hills 
announced his safe arrival. After that, the clansmen rested, doing 
sentry, and making themselves generally useful in a careless way. 
The Sirdar, of course, had flown to help when he heard of his guest’s 
illness, but the corporal would not let him approach, and the 
Marris glared ferociously, with significant handling of their 
jezails. 

Upon the seventh day, Henderson recovered the use of his 
limbs. He crept to his arm-chair in the doorway. Daylight had 
well broken. A fresh June breeze rustled in the foliage overhead 
and bowed the withered reeds upon the bank. The feathery 
tamarisks shivered softly, disclosing their silken under-leaves and 
brick-red bark. Broad lay the wilderness and clear in that early 
light, snowy of sand, golden with burnt moss, specked with copses 
of medar, pallid and fleshy, tipped with livid bloom like out- 
stretched fingers hanging. To the right were cultivated fields, 
green with young crops ; the irrigaticg ditches sparkled. It was 
to enlarge this area, and to ruin neighbours lower down, that 
Sirdar Ismail had proposed to dam the shallow stream. Mud 
towers rose over all the space, some two hundred yards apart, tall 
buildings loopholed, entered by a door scarce three feet high. 
They were arranged on some rude principle which secured a cross- 
fire; but to gain this advantage the loopholes were so stupidly 
disposed, that an enemy beneath the wall could not be harmed, if 
the next tower was unoccupied. 

A string of villagers, men and women, trooped out to work, 
accompanied by packs of children. Their flowing draperies, white 
or blue, touched with a spark of colour, had a.charming effect, 
ragged and dirty though they were. Every male grown carried a 
gun slung across his shoulders, and the boys whooping and racing 
after droves of cattle had each his knife. Henderson sat drinking 
the bright air with thankful joy. The familiar scene had delights 
never marked before. Group by group the peasants went out, of 
sight to their labour in the fields. A gun-shot far away did not 
startle him ; these men are always firing. But in the next instant 
musketry began to peal. Henderson gained his feet tottering, and 
stepped beyond the trees to get a larger view. The green land was 
all alive with people running. Men’s shouts and women’s screams 
faintly reached his ear, amidst the boom of firearms. At each 
low doorway of a tower clustered a group, tearing and struggling 
to pass. These mostly were non-combatants; the men skirmished 
bravely under shelter of mounds and ditches. 

Such the scene at hand. The farthest towers were mute, In 
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the middle of those fields stood a throng of prisoners, with horse- 
men moving about them. From that direction, swiftly advancing, 
came white puffs of smoke, and white figures hurrying, crouched 
from point to point. Wild horsemen galloped and circled, driving 
cattle which bellowed with fear as they stuck in the muddy 
ditches. Whilst Henderson gazed, the fight concentrated. All 
who had escaped found refuge in one tower or another, and volumes 
of smoke poured through the loopholes. Using every bit of cover, 
the enemy pressed on, swift and determined, converging on the 
outermost of those occupied. At a little distance they paused, 
and reopened fire behind a long embankment. After a few mo- 
ments, some of them made a dash, carrying in front, like a shield, 
large bundles of dry reeds, and boughs and timber from the 
buildings in their hands. Some fell, but others gained the shelter 
of the wall. In a few moments, brown smoke issued from the 
loopholes, nearly blotting out a scene which one might shudder to 
imagine—the faces, the gestures of despairing women, forced to 
choose between death and slavery for their offspring, the leap of 
suffocating men, the murder and decapitation of the wounded. 

It was soon finished. A crowd of men poured from the village, 
and the enemy retired, driving their prisoners who could walk, 
carrying the babies. They steadily withdrew by companies, fight- 
ing all the while, until they reached the desert, and their horses. 
Then a veil of dust, impenetrable, wrapped the scene. From it 
struggled, after a time, the returning Beloochies. As they marched 
back it settled, and a sand-storm that swiftly travelled towards 
the mountains was all the sign remaining. 

Soldiers on that frontier smell powder early, and learn to keep 
their wits. Henderson guessed that the Marri chief would justify 
this breach of truce by representing that Sirdar Ismail had tried 
to poison him. Both the Khan of Khelat and the British 
authorities would demand a strict account, and Le felt by no 
means sure that the Sirdar was guilty. An overdose of emetic is 
poison. However that might be, Nurrudeen had got into a scrape, 
a bad one, and had put his friend into no small danger. The six 
Marris in attendance had bolted, of course. With pain and 
trouble Henderson wrote a line and despatched it to the Sirdar ; 
it was by no means improbable that some Belooch might vent 
‘his fury on the Kaffir. Ismail came at once, black from the 
fight, hoarse, feverish with grief and passion. A throng of elders 
followed him. They threw themselves upon the ground, casting 
earth on their heads: ‘ Sah’b!’ cried the chief, ‘ they have taken 
my daughter and my son, the innocents! See what he writes, 
the Marri fiend! He will give them back only to you, at his own 
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castle in the mountains! Listen to my cry, Sah’b! All you have 
lost shall be restored, even the camels which were stolen from the 
Colonel Sah’b! Name what conditions you will, but recover my 
children !’ 

The old man tore his hair, matted with dust. 

‘I will go as soon as I can mount a horse! How many lives 
are lost ?’ 

‘Allah the Compassionate reward you! The face of your 
father will shine in Paradise, and the blessed saints will learn 
your name, &c. &c. How many men? Our village is ruined! 
Thirty-two are dead, and others dying! We know not yet how 
many little ones have been carried off besides my Rahim and my 
Fatmah! Scarcely a head of cattle remains to us for ransom! 
The hope of fathers and children rests with you! When will you 
go?’ 

‘When I am strong enough. Now go to your people, Sirdar! 
Tell them to keep quiet, since they are helpless !’ 

‘I go, Sah’b! There are women in my village who know the 
herbs—I will send medicine, oh gracious youth—I will kill a 
lamb! Eat and recover strength.’ 

During the days that followed, Henderson did little else. 
Troops passed through and cheered him up. At the end of a 
week he felt able to ride. Meanwhile, Nurrudeen Khan sent a 
letter, under a flag of truce, taking high credit for his proceedings 
in general. He guaranteed a safe passage to the mountains for 
as many people as his friend chose to bring. In his answer, 
Henderson wrote guardedly that he could not approve what the 
Khan had done, and announced that he would start next day. A 
passing regiment of Bengal cavalry lent him six sowars; as many 
elders of the village accompanied him, to treat for the captives. 

Leaving at dawn, they rode towards the hills. Flocks of sand— 
grouse innumerable passed like rustling clouds overhead. Wherever 
a few gnarled camel-thorns made shift to spring, amid dusty rocks 
and.scorched grey tufts of herb, the desert partridge called and 
scurried. Here and there a crocus showed its rudimentary bloom, 
merely a loose bunch of petals thrust through the sand. The 
poisonous medar alone grew happily on that congenial waste. 
After a long midday halt by a green-mantled waterhole in a group 
of rocks where sprang half-a-dozen pista-trees, they reached the 
shadow of the mountains. Here Nurrudeen’s son met them, with 
fodder.and provisions. Henderson slept deliciously in the soft 
warm sand. “As I have’never climbed the Marri hills—how many 
Europeans have, since the world began ?—I ‘shall not try to de- 
seribe the route he followed next day. Nurrudeen’s castle was 
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reached in the afternoon. We may fancy it perched upon a dizzy 
crag, overlooking one of those rich valleys that we know to exist 
in the Marri land. The clan had mustered in full strength for 
this great occasion. Attended by several scores of dependent 
feudatories, Nurrudeen met his guest. Memory suggests with 
confidence what that procession would be like. I should fancy 
that the Khan would wear a Persian dress of ceremony—wool 
cap, long belted coat gold-laced, trowsers of silk, and high yellow 
boots. This is no more than a probability, but I know the costume 
of his suite. All were on horseback, of course. Those from the 
uplands wore the poshteen, already grateful at morn and evening ; 
those from parts more genial were robed in white flowing cotton, 
girt with a coloured shawl. A silk scarf crossed their chests, 
wound gracefully round the neck, and fell loose behind. The 
poshteen is a sheepskin coat, worn with the leather outwards. 
This surface is dyed yellow, and embroidered in the gayest silk or 
worsted in front and sleeves. Every man carried half a dozen 
weapons in his belt, a jezail, perhaps, inlaid with ivory or pearl 
across his shoulders, and a four-knobbed shield behind. Some 
few were superb in helmets, with three plumes above, a grey 
puggri twisted round, and chain mail descending to the chest. 
Everyone had a razor-like sword, depending from the wide baldrick 
prettily worked in colours, of which one end hung loose to the 
knee. The horse-trappings were endless in fantastic bravery, and 
very fine looked the cavalcade as it passed between serried ranks 
of footmen and women imperfectly and needlessly veiled. 

The night passed in feasting and ceremonial observances, 
dances, songs, and hospitality. All the valley was lit with bon- 
fires. After. Henderson had withdrawn to an apartment in the 
castle, he sent a message privately to the Khan, who paid him a 
secret visit. They talked long, and the Marri chief was as much 
surprised as annoyed by the arguments addressed to him. But 
he perceived their force at length, and gave way; the programme 
of the morrow was arranged. 

At an early hour, all the feudatories entitled to assist met in 
jirga, and Henderson was introduced. With much dignity the 
Khan presented the two children, who had not been ill-treated, of 
course ; he received a field-glass, not as an exchange, but as a gift 
of friendship. When this marvel had passed round, Henderson’s 
business was thought to be finished, and the jirga demanded of 
the Belooch elders what ransom they were prepared to pay for the 
other captives. This was the moment expected not without a 
thrill by the Khan and his English guest. Knowing what risk 
he ran, the latter spoke as duty urged him. The Marris listened 
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with respect. He paid a grateful tribute to their loyalty as friends 
and their valour in the field. These words, in their own language, 
earned applause low but enthusiastic. Henderson continued : 
‘When the Sircar hears of this, the Marri nation will receive high 
honour. You attacked the village of Sirdar Ismail because you 
suspected him of treachery towards an English officer. Otherwise 
you would not have done so, since the Sircar has made peace 
between you and the Beloochis, has assessed your claims, and 
guaranteed you an annual payment. Is it not as I say?’ 

Every man put forth his hand and solemnly declared the state- 
ment true. 

‘I knew it was so, for all the world acknowledges the gallantry 
and honour of the Marri people. You broke the truce to secure 
my safety. Your object is attained, I am here in the midst of you, 
free and well. Now you will let those poor women and children go 
unransomed, and the Sircar will P 

A tumult sudden and dangerous interrupted him. Nurrudeen 
stepped forward hastily before his friend, and the troopers closed 
in behind. The Khan imperatively ordered silence, and with 
sullen murmuring his clansmen sat again, nursing their ready 
swords. 

‘The officer sah’b has spoken wisely. But he forgets that loot 
incalculable was stolen from him by Sirdar Ismail.’ 

‘It is all returned, every pice.’ : 

‘But we fought as loyal friends of the Sircar. If we give up 
the captives, we must claim head-money for the lives lost—thirteen 
in all. The cattle we have taken do not repay that debt—I have 
not reckoned it, but: the amount is large. If we let the prisoners 
go, will the Sircar repay us that difference ?’ 

‘If there is a difference, it will!’ No balancing responsibilities 
at that moment. 

Nurrudeen reseated himself, watching the result with strained 
anxiety. Fierce discontent glowed in every eye. The chiefs 
muttered. Suddenly one rose and walked out, the others 
followed. 

Another banquet was to have been held that afternoon, but the 
angry Sirdars would not attend. Nurrudeen was much alarmed, 
but his purpose did not waver. Next day, Henderson was to 
return, leaving the question undecided in his hands. He came to 
his guest, who was sleeping after supper. ‘Get up!’ said the 
Khan. ‘My people are mad. I will take you through the 
mountains with a trusty guard.’ 

‘ What is decided about the prisoners?’ 

‘We shall find them on our way.’ 
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Henderson dressed and went out. His sowars stood ready. 
They slipped through a postern where some score of Marris stood, 
shadowy and still. The night was black, the road as bad as could 
be; over all the valley, some faint red glimmer here and there 
showed the place of last night’s bonfire. The moon rose at midnight, 
and they travelled faster. In a little sheltered dell the captives 
lay huddled, a white mass of drapery on the ground. Every man 
took up a child or two, the women walked. Scouts rode far ahead 
to warn the sentries who stood on every tower. An exciting 
journey was that, no doubt. As the dawn slowly spread, contend- 
ing with the whiteness of the moon-beams, they reached the crest 
of the Marri hills and looked upon the desert swimming in pale 
mist. There Nurrudeen paused. ‘Oh friend!’ he said, ‘friend 
of my heart, you are safe! You will let the Sircar know what I 
have done ?’ 

‘I promise that!’ 

‘ But beg Major Sandeman Sah’b to keep the secret. It would 
not be well with me, if my people knew I myself had disappointed 
them.’ 

Henderson promised this also, and he has kept his word. The 
colonel who told me the story learned it in the course of duty from 
Beloochis. .I trust that my indiscretion will cause no annoyance 


to the worthy Khan. It is not probable, for although we have very 
little information about the Marris, one fact may be regarded as 
absolutely certain—they do not study ‘ Belgravia.’ My conscience, 
therefore, is quite at ease in revealing the secret of Henderson's 
promotion. 


F. BOYLE. 





Parting. 


Two swans were floating o’er (like lotus-lilies) 

The lake where first we spoke our passionate vows, 
And beeches twain wove silver clouds above us ; 

The sky was full of sun, and seemed to love us, 

As o’er us bent its light-encircled brows. 

(Love’s birth is warm, but oh! its death so chill is!) 


Dear love, the sun is sinking, and those swans 
(How fair they were when first we saw them float, 
Two years ago!) are drooping their pale wings, 
Which cleave the waves like twilight murmurings 
Grown soft on silence, or some mystic boat 
Which sails the lake on Slumber’s shadow’d vans. 


Come, say farewell, and let me hold thy hand 

In fiery quiet, just to feel it still 

(When we have parted) like a quenchless lamp 
Within my palm—to brighten hours as damp 

As dead Love’s shroud henceforth—I have the will 
To kiss thee to my mind, and make thee understand 


That we must part—must part—altho’ we love ; 
The night is growing thro’ the stillness up. 

Oh! close our lives for ever with one word : 
Farewell! take me once more to thee, and gird 
With a life-lasting kiss the poisoned cup 

Fate metes to us—Oh! love—it is enough. 


E. SHARPE YOUNGS. 
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W Alashing evietwer. 


Onz of the present blessings of authorship is, that the old pitiless 
style of reviewing—akin to setting on a victim in the night, the 
face hidden in the folds of a cloak, and a sharp stiletto in hand 
—has passed away. Where the victim had sufficient courage, 
the assailant had to justify his article by the pistol, as in the 
leading cases of Jeffrey and Moore, Maginn and Berkeley ; but, 
curiously enough, the most daring and bitter does not appear to 
have been called to account for his assaults. Nowadays, ‘ damning 
with faint praise’ is brought to be a fine art; the writer is either 
sneered down or else good-humouredly laughed out of circulation. 
It is difficult: to say which is the more disagreeable of the processes, 
the old or the new. Mr. Croker, who for many years lived in his 
‘ Review,’ and inspired it, came to London as an ‘Irish adven- 
turer,’ in the more becoming sense of the term. Born in 1780, 
and brought up in Ireland, he first showed his abilities by an 
amusing little volume in verse, the well-known ‘ Familiar Epistles 
on the Irish Stage,’ written in imitation of the ‘ Rosciad,’ in which 
the Dublin actors were vivaciously sketched, praised, and satirized. 
He had previously, however, tried his pen in London, but ‘soon 
found that politics were the true road to fortune. He succeeded 
in getting into Parliament in 1807, where his vigorous style and 
readiness for fray soon attracted attention. In this he suggested 
the late Chief-Justice Whiteside, who was often sent forward by 
his party into the crowd of the opposing ranks, his chief asking 
him, ‘ Have you got your shillelagh ready?’ His long quarrel 
with Macaulay, not to the credit of the great essayist, lasted from 
1831 for more than twenty years. 

It is in his connection with the ‘Quarterly Review,’ from 
its foundation in 1809, for over forty years, that his career is 
interesting. His devotion to the journal was extraordinary; and 
it is evident from the perusal of his always recognisable articles 
that his heart was in the business. The extraordinary number of 
these papers, the ardent eager style in which they were written, 
show that he was prompted by each subject to a deliverance; just 
as a popular speaker in the House of Commons is prompted to a 
sudden reply. But the angry, hostile, and too often malicious 
tone of these papers shows that his passion, rather than a calm 
judicial temper, was what imparted to them their spirit. It is 
impossible at the same time not to admire the amount of general 
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knowledge acquired in the particular case, and the vigorously malig- 
nant fashion in which he exposed follies and contradictions; 
but, at the same time, there was often vast unfairness shown in 
straining the sense to make a point. Thus, in a fierce attack upon 
Sir N. Wraxall’s book, we find this extraordinary perversion. 
He represented the writer as having described King Joseph of 
Portugal as ‘ a drunken old Moor.’ In vain the Baronet pleaded 
that his words were, ‘in his cheeks he had a high scorbutic humour, 
attributed commonly to excesses of wine, though it might partly 
arise from violent exercise, constantly taken under a rising sun. 
His face, indeed, was nearly as dusky as that of a Moor.’ The 
‘Reviewer’ returned to the charge, declaring that he had said the 
King had ‘a face carbuncled by hard drinking.’ 

The person he hunted down and exposed with the most effec- 
tive logic and rancour was ‘Bonaparte,’ together with the Wardens, 
O’Mearas, and other apologists. His profound knowledge of the 
incidents and literature of the French Revolution helped bon- 
nement to this effective exposure. It is amusing to read the violence 
of his language to the ‘ Ogre,’ who is dealt with as a sort of bravo. 
At one point, on alluding to an escape from assassination, he 
says plainly, that it was a pity the attempt had not been 
successful. His advocates were branded as liars and knaves, and 
certainly more amusing reading could not be found than his 
gibbeting of Bertram, Montholon, and others, who are shown up 
as a gang of unscrupulous adventurers—which no doubt they were. 
The various essays on the Duke of Wellington’s campaigns, 
including Waterloo, all show the same abundant knowledge of 
details, and have been published as separate works by the author. 

But in the case of a few persons—notably ladies—-the reviewer's 
passion is shown in a way that will seem extraordinary com- 
pared with the courteous and temperate style we are accustomed to 
in our own time. Mr. Croker’s morbid views as to ladies’ ages, 
and the vast trouble he went to, searching registers for evidence 
to convict them of untruth, caused much amusement at the time. 
His ungenerous attacks on Lady Morgan are, perhaps, unex- 
ampled as a display of critical rancour. When the lady published 
her ‘ France’ in the two great quartos then fashionable, he fell 
on her as some wild animal in the Zoological Gardens would 
on a piece of meat at feeding-time. ‘One merit,’ he begins, 
‘however, the title has—it is appropriate to the volume which 
it introduces, for to falsehood it adds the other qualities of the 
work—vagueness, bombast, and affectation.” On making an 
allusion in ber introduction to her recent marriage, which, in 
truth, had made her happy, he went on to say, ‘she does well to 
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speak thus modestly of the former part of her position :—of the 
latter, she may be as positive as she pleases. Happiness is arelative 
term, or, as it is more correctly explained by Slender to his cousin 
Shallow, thereafter as it may be.’ 

After some further preliminaries, calling her ‘the elegant 
Lady Morgan, a mere bookseller’s drudge,’ he goes seriously to 
work : 

‘Our charges (to omit minor faults) fall readily under the 
heads of Bad Taste—Bombast and Nonsense—Blunders—Ignorance 
of the French Language and Manners—General Ignorance— 
Jacobinism—Falsehood—Licentiousness, and Impiety. We un- 
dertake, as we have said, to prove them from Lady Morgan’s own 
mouth. Bap Tastz.—The work is composed in the most confused 
manner, and written in the worst style—if it be not an abuse of 
language to call that a style which is merely a jargon. There is 
neither order in the subjects nor connection between the parts, 
It is a huge aggregation of disjointed sentences, so jumbled 
together, that we seriously assert that no injury will be done to 
the volume by beginning with the last chapter and reading 
backwards to the first ; and yet it has all the affectation of order; 
it is divided into parts.’ 

The pitiless critic then proceeds to deal with blunders : 

‘ Of the Place du Carrousel she says, 

‘“*In 1622 Louis XIV. gave here his famous féte to Mad. La 
Valliére, and strove to win her heart by flying Turks, whose sorties 
from the angles of the court are said to have given it its present 
name, by a forced etymology of Quarré-aux-ailes, or Carrousel.” 
Here is a delightful bunch of blunders, The Carrousel is not a 
modern appellation—it was not first called by that name in the 
time of Louis XIV. It is derived, not from Quarré-aux-ailes, but 
from Carouse, Carousel. Louis XIV. was not born for nearly twenty 
years after Lady Morgan describes him as a flying Turk’ (which 
she did not). ‘Some French wag, seeing her taking notes, must 
have imposed this story on her simplicity. . Lady Morgan is 
mightily familiar with the princesses, duchesses, couutesses, &c, 
&c. of France. Yet there is hardly one of those “ dear,” * beauti- 
ful,” “ gracious,” and “ witty” friends, (for this is the coin in which 
she repays her entertainers,) whose name she can spell. A “dear” 
friend she calls the Duchess of Biron-Gonteau. She confounds 
Madame de Staal and Madame de Staél; calls the unfortunate 
Princesse de Lamballe the daughter of the Duke de Richelieu, 
and throws away a wonderful deal of applause, meant for the 
painters Girodet, Gerard, and Guerin, upon three phantoms called 
Gerodet, Girard, Gerin. In her rage for fine writing, she talks of 
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the glunce of an ennuyée Du Deffand.” Madame Du Deffand was 
as well known for her blindness as celebrated for her conversa- 
tional and epistolary wit.’ 

To say the truth, the volatile authoress laid herself but too 
open to these rude gorings and tossings. ‘Her book had been 
translated into French, by a person hired by herself—or, to use a 
publisher’s more gentle term, procured—to bring out a Paris 
edition. On the occasion of some of her French scraps, the poor 
perplexed translator subjoins a note to say that, “ though the words 
are printed in the original and look like French, he honestly con- 
fesses he does not understand them.” And he slyly adds, “ Nous 
sommes fachés de ne pouvoir les traduire 4 nos lecteurs.” [tis, we 
believe, peculiar to Lady Morgan’s wor's that her English readers 
require an English translation of the English, and her French 
readers a French translation of the French.’ There is some wit in 
this. ‘Flippantly attempts to describe;’ ‘Her floundering 
phrases ;’ ‘ her blundering and mischievous anxiety ;’ ‘ portentous 
ignorance and folly,’ ‘this madwoman,’ ‘ one daring blasphemy,’— 
such are a few of the choice terms applied. The conclusion of the 
article is, however, ‘a unique :— 

‘We must now have done :—to confess the truth, we have long 
since been weary of Lady Morgan, and shall not therefore offend 
our readers by any further exposure of the wickedness and folly 
of her book; one which will, we hope, prevent, in some degree, 
the circulation of trash which, under the name of a Lady author, 
might otherwise find its way into the hands of young persons of 
both sexes, for whose perusal it is utterly unfit. The volume 
closes with four bulky “ Appendices on Politics, Finance, Law, and 
Physic, by Sir T. Charles Morgan, M.D.” Three of them are on 
subjects of which the Doctor is utterly ignorant ; and we therefore 
think that he has been prudently, as well as kindly, advised “to 
confine his literary mania in future to the ambition of being read 
by apothecaries.” We have just received a second edition of Lady 
Morgan’s France, in two volumes octavo, preceded by a flourishing 
preface, in which she affects all the intoxication of literary triumph 
that the rapid success of her quarto should have necessitated a 
second edition. This is, we fear, of a piece with all the rest, or, 
in other words, a downright falsehood; we have compared the 
octavo edition with the quarto, and have no doubt that the former 
has been printed off from the same types which were set up for 
the latter—a species of mancuvre which enables a publisher to 
make two editions out of one; and what puts it beyond doubt 
that Lady Morgan’s triwmph is reducible to this trick, is the fact 
that in this second edition not one of the numerous errors of the 
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first (of which both Lady Morgan and her printer had grievously 
complained) is corrected ; nay, the very table of errata which 
accompanied the quarto is carefully reprinted in the octavo. So 
much for the glory of a rapid sale, and the triumph of a second 
edition !—And thus Lady Morgan concludes as she began.’ All 
which is unfair as untrue. For the book was singularly success- 
ful, and translated into many languages. The attack seems 
shocking, especially when we find it was followed up by others as 
scurrilous. When the poor lady brought out her quarto on * Italy,’ 
her enemy declared, in a review, that he would not review it on 
the following grounds: ‘In the first place, we are convinced that 
this womam is utterly incorrigible; secondly, we hope her inde- 
licacy, ignorance, vanity, and malignity are inimitable, and that 
therefore her example is very little dangerous; and thirdly, 
though every page teems with errors of all kinds, from the most 
disgusting down to the most ludicrous, they are smothered in such 
Beeotian dulness they can do no harm. Extracts could afferd no 
idea of the general and homogeneous stupidity which pervades 
the work ; and if our review should happen to give any interest 
to the subject, we should be liable to the double charge of de- 
ceiving our friends and puffing Lady Morgan. We therefore decline 
“ drawing their frailties from their dread abode.” Buried in the 
lead of her ponderous quartos, the corruption is inoffensive—any 
examination would only serve to let the effluvia escape, and in 
some degree endanger the public health. 

‘ We, indeed, have been obliged to labour through these tomes, 
because our duty imposes that task upon us: but we have not 
heard of any voluntary reader who has been able to contend against 
the narcotic influence of her prating, prosing, and plagiarism, 
and get through even the first volume.’ What must have been 
the gall and blackness of the man’s heart that could pen such 
abuse! And what could have been the cause of such hostility ? 
In her Memoirs it is stated that he was a sort of devoted admirer 
of the lady’s when he was in Dublin, and a rather obsequious letter 
of his is given. Yet in his article he declares that he did not 
know her ! 

This animosity was a sort of mania; or perhaps the subject 
so quickened and stimulated his peculiar style of writing, that 
he could not resist giving the unfortunate authoress ‘a swashing 
blow,’ passim, as it were, in other articles on other subjects. Even 
the persons who alluded to her with anything like favour were 
certain to receive about the same treatment. And relations came 
in for the same irate assaults. Thus, when Prince Puckler 
Muskau- was: hospitably entertained by her in Dublin, they were 
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ridiculed afresh. But when a poor travelling Miss Plumptre un- 
luckily said she brought ‘ O’Donnell ’ to amuse her on the way, and 
moreover secured a letter of introduction to the authoress Lady 
Morgan, Mr. Croker, comparing her with another traveller, one 
Carr, says: ‘Sir John was trivial and superficial, but he was not, 
like Miss Plumptre, pedantic and dull; he was not, like Miss 
Plumptre, gross and vulgar; he had not all the conceit of Miss 
Plumptre; and accordingly we find that his works, laughed out 
of literary life as they have deservedly been, are in most respects 
less ridiculous, and in every point of view less revolting, than the 
trash which Miss Plumptre has, with an unlucky industry, gleaned 
after him.’ 

Then sets in the usual tide of abuse: ‘ We really have some 
compuaction in mentioning the names of persons whom the 
unlucky friendship of Miss Plumptre exposes to ridicule in her 
book -they may, for aught we know, be as ridiculous as her 
portraits represent them, but as we do not know that they are so, 
we shall spare them the disgrace of being quoted by name as 
accomplices in Miss Plumptre’s vulgar absurdity ;’ so he gives 
their initials. Another lady as cruelly mauled by him was Miss 
Burney, whose work, indeed, offered but too tempting openings, 
Another was Lady Charlotte Bury, whose vivacious ‘ Diary of the 
Times of George IV.,’ full of piquant incidents, traits of manners, 
and ‘characteristical’ letters, was dismissed as ‘a catchpenny,’ 
untruthful and worthless. Now, it is extraordinary to what an 
extent the innumerable books of Memoirs since published support 
all that is set out in it, though so fiercely impugned at the time. 
The same rehabilitation is being gradually extended to Sir N. 
Wraxall’s curious volumes, now about being reprinted with new 
notes by Messrs. Bickers. Moore’s ‘ Diary’ was similarly assailed, 
blows being also aimed at Lord Russell, the editor; and when 
the latter retorted, it is characteristic to find the veteran reviewer, 
then eighty, indignant at the attack and addressing bitter re- 
monstrances. All these lucubrations were set out and emphasised 
by a series of arts now fallen out of use and unknown to the 
present race of reviewers: a copious use of italics, in combina- 
tion with capitals of various degrees and sizes, which lent a 
curious ‘ bill-poster’ air, and certainly doubled the effect of his 
points. The last expiring effort of the veteran was his counter- 
thrust to Macaulay—a review of his history in return for the 
review of Croker’s ‘ Boswell’ a dozen years before, and which was 
held to have been but a weak effort. 

_. Croker was, however, a conspicuous figure in other directions; 
a well-known‘ official, an admirable secretary to the Admiralty, 
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when he took part in opposing the curious freaks of the ‘ Royal 
Lord High Admiral ;’ the friend of King George IV., who used to 
call him ‘ Croko,’ and who favoured Lim with many confidences, 
among others assuring him that there was not a particle of truthin 
that story of his marriage to Mrs. Fitzherbert. His great work, 
the edition of Boswell, is truly a monument, and will always be in 
demand. He could be witty at times, as is shown by a little 
epigram of his on Dr. Coplestone’s editing ‘Lord Dudley’s 
Remains ’— 
Than the first martyr’s, Dudley’s fate 
Still harder must be owned ; 


Stephen was only stoned to death, 
Ward has been Coplestoned. 


He was also, curious to say, an intimate friend of the notorious 
Lord Hertford, Thackeray’s ‘Lord Steyne’: which damaged his 
reputation a good deal. Altogether, a man of strange power and 
vigour, and unrestrained by scruples. With him the ‘slashing 
reviewer ’ went out. 

His widow not long since died, and it is understood that his 
valuable collection of papers, letters, &c., is being prepared for 


publication, 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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CHaPTteR IX, 


Tue important Wednesday broke mistily, with gusts of rain 
and wind. Mrs. Crewe was loud in her lamentations at the 
untoward change of weather. ‘It makes such a mess of one’s 
clothes,’ she said, as she endeavoured to discover a morsel of blue 
sky in the square portion visible over the back garden. ‘ And 
there is that dear Topsy washing her face as hard as she can, 
which is a sure sign of a wet day! Don’t you think, Laura dear, 
we might share a cab from the Marble Arch—it would be money 
well spent—and then we would goin at Lady Jervois’ nice and 
fresh, instead of being draggled and splashed and untidy? I don't 
want you to look like a poor relation——’ 

* Well, nor do I, though I am one,’ returned Laura, laughing ; 
‘let us have the cab, by all means.’ 

‘It will be just tenpence each, omnibus included,’ said Mrs. 
Crewe, making a rapid calculation ; ‘and if you do not mind a 
-cold luncheon at half-past twelve, it will give us time to dress and 
get to Mount Street by two o’clock.’ 

The moment of giving their names to the serious-looking man 
out of livery who opened the door was one of no small trial. 
Laura could not reason herself out of the mingled apprehension 
and excitement, with which she looked forward to the ordeal of 
introduction to Reginald’s mother and sister. 

Why should she dread meeting people who had gone out of 
their way to show her civility? But though there was no satisfac- 
tory answer to this question, she could not quiet the rapid throb- 
bing of her pulses, nor attend to the whispered observations of 
Mrs. Crewe, who, with an air of haughty self-possession, uttered 
sharp comments under her breath: ‘The stair carpets are shock- 
ingly shabby,’ and, ‘ What a dusty landing!’ ‘The paint does not 
look very fresh,’ &c. The next moment the door was flung open, 
and their names called out in loud tones, ‘Mrs. Crewe and Miss 
Piers.’ 

But there, just within the threshold, stood Reginald, erect, 
fresh, smiling, with flowers in his button-hole, and his usual well- 
cared-for aspect. At sight of him new courage sprang up im 
Laura’s heart. 

-In an easy-chair near the window, with a small work-table 
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beside her, sat a refined-looking elderly lady, whose quietly rich 
morning dress was well suited to a dowager of distinction ; and in 
the middle distance a small, delicate, pretty woman, in a simple 
écru costume, with pale blue ribbons and a ‘ Corday ’ cap of muslin 
and Valenciennes lace, was looking at an illustrated paper. 

The whole scene stamped itself on Laura’s memory once and 
for ever. The somewhat dingy ready-furnished look of the room, 
the perfume of the heliotrope and roses which were its best 
ornaments, the pose of its occupants, the indefinable air of assured 
position stamped upon them, Finally, the image of herself 
reflected in a long glass between the windows facing her as she 
came in, so black, so insignificant, in her scarf and large hat. She 
did not observe, what Reginald did, that there was something 
dignified in her composure, something pleasant in the honest 
steadiness of her eyes, which, to those who took the trouble of 
noticing them, saved her from being commonplace. The reflec- 
tion of Mrs. Crewe was also a little incongruous, her height was 
overpowering, and though slight rather than stout, she hai large 
ways; her dress, too, though in passing good taste, had evidently 
not come from the same class of laboratory as Mrs. Piers’. While 
these thoughts were flashing through her mind, Reginald was 
greeting them cordially. 

‘Very good of you to come out in such horrid weather, Mrs. 
Crewe. Let me introduce you to my mother. My sister Lady 
Jervois, Mrs. Crewe. Mother, let me prevent my old playfellow, 
Laura Piers, to you; you have often heard me talk of her and of 
the Fieldens.’ 

Mrs. Piers rose, and, stepping a few inches forward, made a 
slight stiff curtsey, first to Mrs. Crewe, then to Laura, and after a 
scarce perceptible. hesitation held out her hand to the latter. 
‘Very happy to see you—won't you sit down ?’ 

Lady Jervois was much more cordial; she came forward 
smilingly, and said she was very pleased to make their acquain{- 
ance, but she too only offered her hand to Laura.. Mrs. Crewe wa 
an outsider, a dweller on the threshold, an unknown quantity, who 
must be, as it were, kept beyond the barriers, and though go> " 
breeding insisted on padding thuse barriers, they must, neverthe- 
less, be impassable ; all of which was perfectly perceptible to Mrs. 
Crewe, who by nature and grace was peculiarly qualified to penc- 
trate and appreciate the mystic cabala of good society. She showed 
no sign, however, only from the reserved force of family connections 
evoked the shade of her noble great-grandfather, and held him in readi- 
ness for a decisive moment to turn the tide of opinion in her favour 

After the first greetings had been exchanged, they sat down — 
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Laura near Mrs. Piers, Mrs. Crewe near Lady Jervois, and 
Reginald between them, ready to lend his aid to either party. 

‘I was very sorry to hear of Mr. Fielden’s death,’ said Mrs. 
Piers, looking earnestly at Laura, her countenance relaxing as 
she looked. ‘It has been a sad loss to his family.’ 

‘ A terrible loss, one we feel more and more each day,’ returned 
Laura; and Reginald thought that a voice so sweet and clear and 
delicately refined was in itself a beauty, a recommendation with 
which his mother must be pleased. 

‘No doubt ! You were brought up with the family, my son tells 
me,’ said Mrs. Piers, whose manner was coldly polite. 

‘I never knew any father or mother except my uncle and aunt 
Fielden,’ replied Laura with a little quiver in her voice. 

‘Yes! Laura was poor Mr. Fielden’s special favourite,’ put in 
Reginald ; ‘ she was his secretary and right hand. He kept you 
pretty close too, Laura! Do you remember the day we were going 
to see the sheen-shearing at Oatlands? and you could not come 
because your uncle had to finish something by post-time, and you 
were obliged to copy, or look up authorities, or some such thing ? 
it was awfully hard lines! I remember you tried to hide the tears, 
but J saw them, eh! Laura?’ 

‘Yes, it was a fearful disappointment,’ said Laura with a sad 
little smile at the memory. 

*So it was to me! by Jove! I did not enjoy the expedition a 
bit without you.’ 

Mrs. Piers looked curiously at her son. 

Meantime Lady Jervois, with some difficulty, started a conver- 
sation with Mrs. Crewe. ‘Sorry not to find you at home the 
other day! I had no idea Westbourne Park was such a nice 
neighbourhood. Have you been residing there long ?’ 

‘ Nearly two years—yes! it is pretty well for a suburb,’ said 
Mrs. Crewe magnificently ; ‘ but if I had more of this world’s goods, 
it is not the situation I should choose. However, I need not say 
that a sailor’s widow has not much power of choice, and I was a 
good deal influenced by the advice of my dear friend Rear-Admiral 
Desbarres (an old messmate of my late husband’s) in the choice of 
residence,’ returned Mrs. Crewe blandly. . 

‘Oh! indeed,’ said Lady Jervois. ‘ It’s rather a long way out.’ 

‘The omnibuses are very convenient,’ rejoined Mrs. Crewe, 
who disdained concealing her mode of locomotion. ‘They are not 
elegant, but most commodious,’ &c. &c. 

‘ Are you going to make any stay in town?’ asked Mrs. Piers. 

‘ Yes,’ said Laura, ‘I think my home in future will be with 
Mrs. Crewe.’ 
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‘Ah!’ ejaculated Mrs. Piers softly. 

‘ Have you seen the Academy exhibition?’ asked Lady Jervois. 

‘Not yet,’ said Laura; ‘it is almost the only thing I care to 
see F 

‘Very well,’ remarked Reginald. ‘We must go, and I shall 
listen with deference to your criticisms! Miss Piers is an artist 
herself, Helen.’ 

‘I am very fond of painting, but I fear I have small claim to 
the title of artist,’ returned Laura, colouring faintly. 

‘Indeed you will allow me to say, though perhaps I am no 
great judge, that you have a decided genius,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Crewe. ‘I assure you,’ addressing Mrs. Piers, ‘there are some 
heads (one especially of an old man in a turban) which my friend 
Miss Piers did in Germany, that look absolutely alive, perfectly 
wonderful! Then she is making a charming picture of my favourite 
cat—a great pet—such an intelligent darling—and she is also 
painting a sweet landscape—that pretty thing with trees and a 
pool of water, Laura—it reminds me of a part of my great-grand- 
father’s woods at Coomb, Lord Denzil of Coomb—perhaps you 
know the family ?’ 

‘I know whom you mean, but am not acquainted with any of 
them,’ said Mrs. Piers icily. 

‘It must be very nice to paint,’ said Lady Jervois. ‘ Used you 
to copy in the Dresden Gallery ?’ 

* Yes, occasionally.’ 

‘ You must let me see your pictures, Laura,’ said Reginald. ‘I 
will come to-morrow about two, if you will let me, and turn over 
the contents of your studio; of course you have a studio ?’ 

‘No, I regret to say not as yet,’ said Mrs. Crewe loftily ; ‘ we | 
have scarcely settled down, but I hope to keep my young friend 
with me for a long time, and I have a very nice breakfast-room 
opening to the garden, which I shall certainly give her for an 
atelier! The exercise of talent such as hers should not be 
impeded.’ 

‘Certainly not. And Laura, you must come down to Piers- 
lynn and immortalise some of our “ banks and braes.” I fancy, 
from the glance I had (it was little more), that there are many 
pretty bits about the place. Eh! mother, we must get Laura 
down there, and let her paint to her heart’s content.’ 

Mrs, Piers smiled—not a cordial smile. ‘ You are the master, 
Reginald,’ she said; ‘it is for you to invite the guests.’ Then 
turning to Laura, ‘I was sorry not to see Miss Fielden when I 
called. Reginald owes many pleasant days to her father’s hospi- 
tality.’ 
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‘Oh, yes! Reginald was quite one of us at the Rectory; we 
always enjoyed his visits,’ returned Laura with unconscious 
familiarity, and she looked kindly and frankly at him. Mrs. Piers’ 
delicate cheek flushed slightly, and in spite ofa lifetime of social 
training her brow contracted with a momentary expression of 
annoyance at this indication of intimacy, of perfect equality with 
that important potentate her son, the lord of Pierslynn—the future 
spouse of some noble damsel. She familiar! a mere waif and stray 
—a remote offshoot of the family ! 

But, Laura did not notice it—for Reginald, bending a little 
towards her, with a look that sent a strange shiver through her 
veins, said very distinctly, ‘They were my happiest days.’ And 
Lady Jervois followed up the speech quickly by saying, ‘ Miss 
Fielden has left town, has she not ?’” 

‘She has gone to stay with her aunt in Liverpool,’ replied 
Laura. Then asomewhat languid conversation dragged on—some- 
thing was said about regret at leaving town so soon—and not being 
able to see Miss Piers again ; and Lady Jervois explained that they 
were going to her brother’s place in a few days, to await Sir Gil- 
bert’s return, and then, to Laura’s relief, Mrs. Crewe rose to take 
leave. ‘Iwill come, too,’ said Reginald with the same easy cor- 
diality he had shown all through the visit, and followed them 
downstairs. ‘How are you going back ?’ he asked as they issued 
from the house. 

‘It is not raining now,’ said Mrs. Crewe, raising her dress 
dexterously in graceful folds, ‘and we have a little shopping to do 
before our return, so we will make our way to Regent Street.’ 

‘Very well. Where to ?— Howell and James’ ?’ 

‘No to Jay’s.’ 

‘But you have not told me if I may come to-morrow and see 
the paintings. Eh, Mrs. Crewe?’ 

‘Oh! my dear Mr. Piers, you are most welcome as far as I am 
concerned,’ said that lady graciously. 

‘If you really care, Reginald, I shall be very pleased to show 
you my work; but I did not think you would be troubled with 
such things.’ 

‘I am more artistic in my tastes than you fancy!’ They 
talked pleasantly until they reached the well-known emporium— 
where Reginald left them—with a parting pressure of the hand, 
and the words, ‘ At two, then, to-morrow.’ 


‘Well, my dear! and what did you think of our visit?’ said 
Mrs. Crewe, as she settled herself in her favourite chair, her feet on 
a footstool, and Topsy curled up luxuriously in her lap. 
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.; They. had done a good deal of miscellaneous buying at a small 
outlay since they parted with Reginald. They had had a severe 
struggle for places in a ‘ White Hart’ omnibus, and reached home 
late, where Mrs. Crewe found a short but satisfactory letter from 
her son awaiting her; thus tea was delayed, and this was the first 
moment free for discussion. 

‘ There is not much to think about,’ said Laura, who was sitting 
by the open window in unusual idleness. ‘It was all very common- 
place. Mrs. Piers is very different from Reginald! I do not 
think she was particularly glad to see us.’ 

‘And I think,’ said Mrs. Crewe with candour and decision, 
‘that she is a most forbidding, contemptuous person! Why, she 
hardly took any notice of me; no more than if I was—nobody 
at all. Who is Mrs. Piers, I should like to know? Nothing very 
particular, I believe! Lady Jervois is much nicer, much better 
bred! How that elegant, charming, delightful young man can be 
her son (I mean Mrs. Piers’) I cannot imagine! But Laura, my 
dear, I understand it all—to me it is as plainas ABC, That 
woman—(excuse my calling her so, but I can’t help it)—that 
woman is afraid of you; she sees that nice son of hers is devotedly 
attached to you, and she is enraged at his constancy! Now, do not 
interrupt me, Laura ; pray do not be foolish at such an important 
crisis of your life. I am sure you are superior to mock modesty, 
and I am also sure you cannot be indifferent to your cousin, it 
would not be human nature.’ 

‘Mrs. Crewe, I beg of you—’ began poor Laura, trying to stem 
the torrent of her eloquence. 

‘Do hear me out,’ cried Mrs. Crewe persistently. ‘ Don’t let 
any ridiculous false pride come between you and fortune, happiness, 
and your bounden duty. Beadvised by me, I implore and beseech ! 
You know I only speak for your own good. Why you should be 
blind, or pretend to be blind, to Mr. Piers’ intentions, I cannot 
understand !’ 

‘You. would understand,. Mrs. Crewe,’ said Laura, seriously 
distressed and eager to disabuse her hostess’s mind of the un- 
fortunate impression she had so readily adopted—‘ you would un- 
derstand if you knew the terms we were on at Cheddington. Why, 
he used. to tell me. his love affairs, and I used to darn his socks 
—for he was a good deal neglected—and he used to talk to me as 
if: I was-sure to be an ‘old maid—that is, till the last time—-when 
I suppose he was old enough to think it uncivil. _He was always 
fond of mein a way, I think, because I understood him. But to 
‘fell, in, deve..with me! dear Mrs. Crewe, you don’t know how he 
atlores beauty, or -you-would never dream of such a thing.’ 
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€There is no accounting for such feelings,’ returned that lady 
with more candour than courtesy. 

‘It is just the old kindly brotherly feeling that brings him 
here. If you talk in this way, you will destroy my comfort in 
seeing him—I shall feel and seem awkward, and he will perceive 
it, and fancy heaven knows what! perhaps not care to come near 
me any more! I could ill spare so good a friend. If you will 
only leave him alone—well—I will readily promise to accept him 
if he proposes for me, but only on condition that you never say 
anything more about the possibility of such an event ;’ and with a 
pleasant caressing smile, Laura took Mrs. Crewe’s hand. 

‘Very good,’ returned that lady, who was easily mollified. ‘I 
agree ; but I must just once more say, that I firmly believe I shall 
see you mistress of Pierslynn before many months are over.’ 

‘Then, remember our bargain,’ said Laura, laughing. 

‘Yes, I will; but you cannot prevent me from forming my own 
opinion,’ and Mrs. Crewe nodded sagely. 

However, she evidently considered the compact binding, for she 
at once changed the subject and did not openly allude to it for a 
considerable time—covert hints and knowing glances she never 
could resist—but for the present she began to talk of turning the 
breakfast-room into a ‘ studio,’ as she liked to call it. 

‘It is really a nice little room in summer, and opens on the 
garden. I don’t think you could use it in winter—it never has 
any sun—but that is of no consequence. You will probably not 
require—ahem! I beg your pardon.’ 

‘It has a north light, perhaps,’ returned Laura, disregarding 
this lapse; ‘and that is just the thing for a painting-room.’ 

After some further explanation touching her intentions of 
placing sundry articles of furniture, culled from the not too- 
abundant ’plenishing of the other apartments, in the studio, 
ending with, ‘Your cousin must havea chair to sit down upon, 
my dear,’ to which Laura returned good-humouredly, ‘ And so 
must you, when you come to see me,’ Mrs. Crewe produced her 
son’s letter. ‘ Dear boy,’ she said, ‘ he was just going to leave the 
Cape—for a place called Rio—and hoped to see me before three 
months were over. I think you will be very pleased with Denzil, 
Laura, he is so intellectual and refined. He is as much a gentle- 
man as if he was on board a flagship! Ah! What a pity it is 
that adverse circumstances did not permit of his going into the 
Royal Navy,’ &. &e. &e. 

When Laura was at last alone in her own room, she could not 
regulate the thronging crowd of thoughts that passed wave after 
wave through her brain, and stood long, her hand resting on the 
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dressing-table, just as she put down the candle, seeing visions of 
the old time and the new. 

Poor Mrs. Crewe’s imaginings were simply the dream of a kind 
commonplace person—whose idea of feminine good fortune could 
reach no further than a rich marriage, and was quite incapable of 
conceiving friendship between man and woman—still, strive for 
mastery as she would over the suggestions of fancy, Laura could 
not quite turn from the glories suggested by her good-natured 
friend’s conjectures; it was sweet and delightful enough to find 
Reginald so true and frank and kindly, but if it were possible that 
he should love her! surely the confines of mortal mould would be too 
narrow to hold her enraptured spirit! She knew how fondly she 
had cherished the memory of her gay, gallant, good-looking play- 
fellow down in the innermost depths of her soul, where none could 
see her weakness, not even Winnie, her dearest confidante. And in 
this secresy was her strength. Never had she deceived herself as 
to the quality of Reginald’s feelings, and the discovery of her own 
warmer affection, which dawned upon her with the growing 
wisdom of womanhood, had brought with it the bitterest’ mortifi- 
cation. To love, when that love was unsought, was degradation, 
and to hide and conquer the intense longing for a return of what 
she gave became the supreme effort of her life. Nor was it un- 
successful. Round Reginald still centred her tenderest interest, 
her most artistic imaginings, that purple and golden haze of loveliest 
illusion, fairest, sweetest attribute of youth and genius ; but his love 
she had ceased to long for, or regret, or regard as in any way possible. 
She had never hoped for it. Now she could hold his hand with un- 
quickened pulse. She could look into his eyes with the calmest, 
most sisterly glance. Yet the love was not dead, but slept, ready 
to spring into vivid burning life at the touch of the master’s hand. 
And Laura could love. Within that plain unattractive exterior 
was enshrined a soul of rare and subtle power, keen to perceive 
and drink in beauty, to recognise all that was noble and true, 
unstinted in its generous self-devotion to those she loved, quick to 
resent injustice, and glowing with the healthy circulation of a pure 
rich nature! Ah! could she have moulded the prison-house of 
such an inmate in harmony with its fair proportions, no lovelier 
form had ever inspired*painter or poet. As it way, ‘she was just a 
good sensible girl, but decidedly plain,’ in the sight of her kinsfolk 
and acquaintance, except in Winnie’s, who firmly believed in 
Laura’s genius and knowledge and universal ability. 

_ £Oh! I do hope Mrs. Crewe will leave me in peace, her words 
rouse up old follies. I shall lose all, if I lose my precious calm 
friendship with Reginald—I want nothing more—yet,’ and even 
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her thoughts became indistinct at the recollection of his last look 
and hand-pressure. At last, with a supreme effort, she roused her- 
self and undressed, taking a tough German book to bed with her, 
read resolutely until she had brought her imagination within 
bounds, and at last dropped asleep. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue little downstairs parlour was a tower of refuge to Laura 
and a source of great enjoyment. There she could spread out the 
implements of her art, and leave them undisturbed, to return to 
when she could. There Mrs. Crewe occasionally descended with 
Topsy on her shoulder, and gave utterance to her admiration and 
approbation in the largest capitals. There, too, were Miss Brown 
and Mr. Brown solemnly introduced to view the progress of the 
fine arts as exemplified by Miss Piers’ brush and pencil ; there 
Herbert tried chemical experiments, creating horrible odours, and 
also endeavoured to draw, under his cousin’s direction. Above all, 
there Reginald lounged in the early afternoon or evening, criticising, 
praising, disputing, talking of himself and his plans, his hopes, his 
ambitions, very much as in the Cheddington days, only there was 
something of a foundation in his present castles. 

He had taken Laura to several of the Exhibitions and Galleries ; 
he had presented Mrs. Crewe with a box at one or other of the best 
theatres on several occasions, much to that lady’s gratification, for 
she dearly loved sight-seeing and junketing; and above all; he 
had more than once partaken of tea-dinner, with great apparent 
content, praised the veal-and-ham pie, a declared the pressed 
beef worthy of all commendation. 

Meantime, Laura was half frightened at the dim delightful haze 
of happiness that seemed to fold her in its vague soothing sweet- 
ness—could it last? Could it be possible that she was growing 
dear to Reginald? Meantime, it was almost faithless to be so happy 
when dear Winnie was sad and alone. 

Winnie’s letters had not increased in cheerfulness; for the first 
couple of weeks Aunt Morgan had been very pleasant, and ‘ uncle’ 
less morose. Then the former had suggested that while Winnie 
was looking about and she herself not suited with a governess, her 
niece might as well hear Fanny practise, and give both younger 
girls lessons in German, with occasional instructions in ‘ conversa- 
tion’ to Amelia, ‘ who has had very expensive lessons indeed ;’ so 
Winnie found herself an unpaid governess with an infinitely more 
difficult task as regards discipline than a stranger would have had, 
owing to the familiarity of her cousins, while their parents evidently 
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considered themselves as infinitely benevolent in permitting 
her ‘to try her ’prentis hand at teaching,’ as Mrs. Morgan ex- 
pressed it. 

Still poor Winnie wrote bravely, though here and there touching 
little phrases expressive of helpless despondency escaped her pen. 
Yet she forbade Laura communicating the true condition of things 
to the Admiral. ‘I write to him every week,’ she said, ‘as truly’ 
but as cheerfully as I can, and it is evidently his intention that I 
should endure until it is unendurable.’ 

Laura undeystood the spirit that upheld Winnie's in her courag- 
eous obedience. Moreover, though Dick wrote kindly and sympa- 
thetically, it was evidently out of his power for the present to give 
the family any substantial aid. ‘If I could but have her with me!’ 
was Laura’s cry, and then Reginald would whisper mysterious 
consolation. ‘* Don’t make yourself miserable, Laura. Let me go 
and see the Admiral; I will go as poo as ever I settle my mother 
at Pierslynn, and then—vwe shall see.’ 

One of the pleasantest episodes of this pleasant time was a Visjt 
from Mrs. Trent. 

Laura and Mrs. Crewe were upstairs preparing for an expedition 
to some elysium of cheapness in Tottenham Court Road, where Mrs. 
Crewe proposed to make various’ purchases ‘of beauty and utility 
for her house, which was to her a shrine on which she lavished time, 
toil, and money. 

‘ Please come down, ma’am, there is a lady in the drawing-room,’ 
said Collins, as Mrs. Crewe opened her door to the knock. ‘ Dear, 
dear! I should not wonder if it were Mrs. Piers. Laura! I believe 
Mrs, Piers is in the drawing-room, but that stupid girl forgot to 
bring up her card.’ 

‘Mrs. Piers!’ repeated Laura, turning a little cold and pale with 
an unaccountable degree of apprehension. ‘I do not fancy it is Mrs, 
Piers.’ 

On entering the carefully darkened drawing-room, a tall hand- 
some woman, richly and tastefully dressed, came forward smiling 
and civil. ‘ Miss Piers, I presume! I must present myself. Iam a 
sort of far-away cousin. Perhaps Mr. Piers of Pierslynn may have 
mentioned me to you—Mrs, Trent, née Piers.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Laura shyly, ‘I am very happy to see you;’ and 
then the usual introduction to Mrs. Crewe followed. 

Mrs. Trent was abundantly civil—quite sunny-—ready to agree 
with anything and everything: she had been away, she said, to 
Southsea with the youngest little girl, who had lately recovered 
from whooping-cough and required change, or she would have 

sooner done herself the pleasure of calling on Miss Piers and Mrs. 
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Crewe. Had they seen the Admiral lately ?; What a charming ideal 
kind of man he was, a sort of knightly Christian ; Miss Piers was 
fortunate to have sucha guardian. Mr. Trent —though, like most 
men of business, exceedingly unimpressionable—was quite impressed 
by Admiral Desbarres. Had Miss Piers been long in Germany ? 
‘Three years! How nice! J have only paid flying visits to the 
principal towns during our legal holidays, and always longed to 
make myself better{acquainted with the country. I am told you 
are an artist, Miss Piers. May I see some of your pictures ?—I am 
a humble lov er of art myself. F 

‘Indeed, I have nothing worth looking at!’ said Laura, 

‘ Nonsense, my dear,’ put in Mrs. Crewe loftily. ‘Pray show 
Mrs. Trent the studio, as she is so good as to take an interest in 
your work. I assure you my young friend has decided talent, not 
to say genius. Do take Mrs. Trent downstairs, Laura. Mine is but 
a tiny mansion,’ continued Mrs. Crewe elegantly, ‘but we can 
contrive a home for art within its limits, humble as they are.’ 

‘But I am sure it is charmingly pretty and sweet,’ returned 
Mrs. Tzent amiably, while she listened to Laura’s aside. 

‘The place is all in disorder, and Reggie has been smoking 
there this morning.’ 

‘Never mind, dear, a studio never is orderly, and I am sure 
I don’t know the morning that Mr. Piers has not been smoking 
there,’ with a significant look at Mrs. Trent which fortunately 
escaped Laura. 

‘If you really care to see any of my attempts,’ said Laura, ‘I 
will bring one or two for you to look at,’ and she left the room. 

‘You see a good deal of Mr. Piers, I suppose?’ observed Mrs, 
Trent. 

‘A great deal,’ returned Mrs. Crewe; ‘and a very charming 
young man he is, so unaffected and unspoiled with all this wonder- 
ful change of fortune.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ acquiesced Mrs. Trent. ‘ We were always fond of 
Reginald, and saw a good deal of him formerly. I believe the 
Pierslynn property is a very fine one, and besides there was a large 
sum of ready money, investments and I know not what. Do you 
know Mrs. Piers and Lady Jervois?’ 

‘Slightly; we have exchanged visits, said Mrs. Crewe with 
supreme elegant nonchalance. ‘But Mr. Piers is naturally a 
good deal here, his old friendship with > It is impossible to 
say of what imprudence Mrs. Crewe might not have been guilty, 
when Laura’s return interrupted her speech and Mrs. Trent’s 
somewhat eager attention. 

This is rather a large picture, but as it was a favourite of my 
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uncle’s, I copied it in the same size as the original. It is in the 
Dresden Gallery, and is by a pupil of Rembrandt.’ 

‘It is evidently an excellent copy,’ said Mrs. Trent, stepping 
backwards till she got it into a proper light. ‘Your flesh tint is 
very good, and that white turban must have been difficult ; really, 
Miss Piers, you have a great deal of talent; and these smaller 
pictures ?’ 

‘These I painted from nature; that is a little study of rocks 
and trees near Konigstein, and this is a bit of the Elbe in Saxon 
Switzerland, a sunset.’ 

‘Very charming, very sweet,’ remarked Mrs. Trent, evidently 
a little surprised. ‘I am no judge, yet they seem to me very 
good. I hope you will not be displeased if I ask you to let me 
carry these pictures away with me; Mr. Trent understood from 
Admiral Desbarres that you would not object to sell some of your 
paintings.’ 

‘Object!’ exclaimed Laura, flushing with pleasure at this 
opening, ‘I should only ke too glad to sell any of them, or to get 
an order—as artists say—but I fear the head is too large for your 
carriage to hold conveniently.’ 

‘Oh, I shall manage it,’ said Mrs. Trent complacently. ‘I am 
not able, you understand, to be myself a patron of art, but I have 
a friend who is a great picture-fancier, and he might possibly fancy 
one of these ; I should like this Elbe picture myself—pray, what do 
you expect for it ?’ 

‘Oh! I have no idea what to ask,’ cried Laura, smiling; ‘I 
should be quite satisfied with whatever you would like to give ;’ on 
which Mrs. Crewe, behind the visitor’s back, frowned with a warn- 
ing shake of the head ; ‘ Indeed,’ she said, stepping forward, ‘I 
often tell my dear young friend that genius like hers, if known, 
would command a high price, and I want her very much to try 
what a real judge of painting would offer for her charming 
pictures. We have a very artistic neighbour, who is of opinion 
that Miss Piers ought to exhibit in oh, I forget the name of 
the gallery, and then she would ascertain her true value—it is not 
well to under-rate oneself.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ said Mrs. Trent blandly, ‘and that is just what 
those horrid picture-dealers who frequent the galleries would do ; 
they would persuade Miss Piers that her work was mere daubing. 
We must do better. You are content, then, to leave the affair in 
my hands? ‘Trust me, I shall do the best I can for you.’ 

‘I am most grateful to you for this help,’ said Laura warmly. 

‘ Ahem! Miss Piers is quite enthusiastic in her artistic ardour, 
said Mrs. Crewe a little disdainfully ; she was always averse to 
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Laura’s project of selling her pictures. ‘But don’t you think, my 
dear,’ turning to her, ‘it would be as well to consult your cousin 
before you part with them? He takes such a deep interest in all 
that concerns you, I think it would be only right : 

‘Oh! I do not see any necessity,’ interrupted Laura, a little 
surprised , ‘Reginald will be very pleased to know that I have a 
chance of selling anything P 

‘Very well, Miss Piers, I hope I may bring you good fortune ; 
and tell me what you are going to do this summer: I suppose you 
would like to see something of English scenery, after your long 
residence on the Continent ?’ 

*1 do not suppose I shall see anything of English scenery 
beyond Kensington Gardens or Hampstead,’ said Laura, smiling. 

‘Ah! you think of staying in town all the summer? Well, it 
may do for once, as you have been so much away; but in general 
one requires a little toning up for the winter after the season, and 
the unavoidable excitement,’ &c. &c., and the conversation rippled 
languidly along conventional channels for a few minutes; then 
Mrs. Trent rose, and Collins was summoned to assist the refined 
footman to carry the pictures to the handsome double brougham 
in waiting, while Mrs. Trent took a gracious farewell of her young 
relative and Mrs. Crewe. ‘I hope to see more of ‘you,’ she said, 
smiling ; ‘and as soon as I can fix a day, I trust Mrs. Crewe and 
yourself will come and dine with us sans cérémonie.’ 

* Thank you,’ said Laura simply. 

‘ It will give me great pleasure,’ said Mrs. Crewe formally ; and 
with a final ‘Good morning’ Mrs. Trent departed. 

‘ How very nice and kind she is!’ cried Laura impulsively, as 
Mrs. Crewe hastily moved to her usual post of observation behind 
the muslin curtains. 

‘ Ye—-es—a very neat turn-out indeed,’ said Mrs. Crewe; ‘a 
pair of dark chestnuts, coachman and footman—well, well, it has 
taken a great many six-and-eightpences to pay for all that, and I 
must say she is astylish well-mannered woman. Did you observe, 
Laura, she had a “ Marie Stuart” bonnet and a fringe! and real 
Spanish lace on her mantle ; but—I don’t know how it is—I feel 
a sort of distrust! It is really almost a misfortune to have the 
keen insight J have! I do not like her carrying off your pictures 
in that way; depend upon it, she will not get half their value for 
you; there is something under it all I cannot understand. Eh, 
Laura? does it strike you?’ 

‘No, not at all, Mrs. Crewe; I see nothing whatever but 
simple good nature, suggested, no doubt, by the Admiral. Why 

should we suspect evil ?’ 
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‘Ah! my dear, when you have seen as much of life as I have, 
you will be as distrustful of appearances! If there is one thing 
on which I specially pique myself, it is insight into character, and 

>a pause. ‘Should Mrs. Trent invite us to dinner (which is 
far from certain), what shall I wear? and what have you in the 
way of toilette?’ &c. &e. &e. 


In the lazy after-dinner time of the same day, when the 
children had had their share of dessert, and, having fulfilled their 
unconscious task of amusing ‘ Papa,’ had gone to bed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Trent were left alone, as their eldest daughter was staying with 
some friends in the Isle of Wight. ‘Monsieur’ was half asleep in 
his chair, the evening paper he had been endeavouring to decipher 
slipping from his hand, and * Madame,’ in her cool careful demi- 
toilette of grey silk and white lace, had put down the morsel of 
fancy work with which she had been playing. 

The room was deliciously dusk and fresh, the odour of cut 
grass and flowers stealing in from the gardens on which the win- 
dows opened, the small Sutherland tea-table with its burden of 
delicate china and graceful silver, still standing where it had been 
placed an hour ago against a background of leaves and blossoms 
which filled up and hid the fireplace; the whole apartment ex- 
pressive of the well-ordered luxury which distinguishes wealthy 
English middle-class home, where every means and appliance 
that can make the chariot-wheels of life turn noiselessly and roll 
smoothly is used unsparingly, yet without relaxing that constant 
self-restraint, that steady regard for appearances, which, let 
Bohemians sneer as they will, give Philistines the whip-hand of 
society. 

‘I called on that Miss Piers to-day, said Mrs. Trent, after 
& silence of some minutes. No answer. ‘Are you asleep, 
John ?’ 

‘No—not at all; what is it? what do you say ?’ 

‘I called on the Admiral’s Ward to-day,’ resumed his wife. 

‘ Well, you ought to have gone long ago !—why, it is more than 
ten days since he left town,’ said Mr. Trent rather gruffly. 

‘ And only three since I returned to it,’ replied Mrs. Trent with 
unruffied composure. ‘ Do you know, John, I really believe Reginald 
is smitten with that very plain friend of his youth—Laura Piers. 
It is evident he goes to see her every day.’ 

‘Hum! what is she like ?’ 

‘She is a bundle of negatives—neither tall nor short, nor dark 
nor fair, nor absolutely ugly nor decidedly ungraceful: just the sort 
of girl men would pass over without seeing, and yet Reginald 
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goes every morning and smokes in some den of a painting-room 
she has underground somewhere.’ 

‘Oh! He will take care of himself—he is ambitious, I can 
tell you! He is not at all the kind of fellow to make a foolish 
marriage.’ 

‘I don’t know—I think beauty goes a long way with him, 
but this Miss Piers is decidedly plain.’ 

‘I thought she was not “ decidedly ” anything.’ 

‘Don’t be contradictory, John!—I admit there is something 
pleasing and ladylike in her manners, and her voice is peculiarly 
sweet—otherwise she is supremely commonplace; but what im- 
presses me with the idea that Reginald is more closely lié with 
his cousin than we think is that he came here yesterday quite late 
in the afternoon and begged me to go see the young artist and 
her works; moreover, he requested me to expend twenty pounds 
for him in the purchase of some of her pictures, as he knew she 
wanted money, and did not know how to help her. He is of 
course to be kept out of sight.’ 

‘A very pretty bit of romance!’ said Mr. Trent with a quick 
mocking smile. ‘Could he not .hand twenty pounds to the 
Admiral for her use ?’ 

‘ Perhaps the Admiral would not take it; at any rate, I per- 
formed the commission and brought away three pictures. She 
paints very well; I should rather like to take one myself, I think 
it would look well.’ 

‘What would you do with it ?’ 

‘I do not know—I am going to ask Katie’s drawing-master to 
look at them ? 

‘Oh, as to value, that’s “nil,” I faney—but buy one if you 
like, only do not be too romantically generous as to price; I think 
you give your imagination too much play about young Piers—lie 
is avery cool hand. Why did you not keep him to dinner yester- 
day?’ 

‘He was engaged to a county neighbour, Lord Midhurst, who 
seems very civil to him; I fancy there is some political basis to 
their friendship. The present member for North Saltshire is very 

sld and in bad health, and Lord Dereham’s sons are at school.’ 

There was a long pause. Had Mr. Trent been a smoker, a 
few meditative puffs might have filled up the interval appropri- 
ately, but he was superior to such a commonplace indulgence, so 
he sat quite still until the fall of the newspaper roused him. 

_  ©When does Katie come back?’ he asked suddenly. Mrs. 
Trent, who had been watching him, smiled slightly and replied, ‘ On 
Wednesday or Thursday next, and then I was going to propose 
asking Miss Laura Piers and Reginald to dinrer.’ 
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‘I don’t see the necessity—but I dare say you have some object 
in it I don’t understand !’ 

‘Really, John! you credit me with more depth than I possess. 
My object is simply to show civility to the Admiral’s protégée and 
Reginald’s cousin,’ returned Mrs. Trent with a good-humoured 
laugh; ‘ your legal habits incline you to fish for whales in any 
milk-jug that comes in your way !’ 

‘ Well, do as you like,’ said her husband. Mrs. Trent rose and 
rang the bell for the servant to remove the tea-things, then re- 
suming her seat she asked, ‘ Does Reginald never go to the office 
now ?’ 

‘Never,’ returned Mr. Trent sharply. ‘He intends leaving 
his affairs in the hands of Fanshawe and Green, the late man’s 
advisers.’ 

‘Well—I think it is rather ungrateful of him, considering 
your kindness in taking him into the office on the terms you did.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Mr. Trent tartly, ‘it is nothing of the kind. 
It is quite natural he should employ the men who have always 
managed the property ; and we—we can do without his business.’ 

‘Oh, no doubt!’ said Mrs. Trent soothingly, while she thought 
to herself, ‘he dues not like it, though.’ 

‘Reginald is wonderfully quiet and unassuming,’ she resumed 
aloud, ‘ considering it is really a case of a beggar set on horse- 
back.’ 

‘ Wait—’ said Mr. Trent cynically ; ‘he has not been in the 
saddle quite three months; I believe there is not a prouder, more 
ambitious young fellow in England than Reggie Piers! You'll see 
he will slowly turn his back on everyone, but he is far too knowing 
to do it suddenly.’ 

‘Come, come! youare a little unjust ; I have a great regard for 
Reginald! Would you like the lamp or candles? I am going to 
see the children in bed.’ 


‘ Well, ring, and I will tell Thomas to bring the lamp.’ 


The possibility of selling her pictures, of earning enough for 
herself, suggested by Mrs. Trent's visit, was the crowning item of 
joy in the ingredients of this summer-time of happiness which had 
suddenly shone out from among the quiet, grey clouds which 
formed the ordinary background of Lauras neutral - tinted 
existence. Of course the Admiral and Winnie were duly informed 
of the great fact. ‘The former wrote a grave but not too cordial 
approval. ‘ He earnestly warned his dear ward not to expect too 
high a remuneration. He himself sincerely admired her work, 
but large allowance must be made for the partiality he felt for his 
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ward, who had always been a source of satisfaction to him. She 
must therefore not be ‘too much disappointed if her well meant 
efforts proved fruitless, He himself cared little or nothing as 
regarded the question of her independence. He was, or would be, 
better off than hitherto, and looked on her as a sacred charge, 
whose well-being should ever be his first consideration.—I had a 
letter from Winnie yesterday,’ he continued; ‘she is evidently 
progressing in the estimation of her relatives, and able to be of 
use, I am glad to perceive, pending Mrs. Morgan’s search for a 
governess; yet, though she does not complain, I see she is not 
content ; nevertheless, it will be a satisfaction hereafter to her to 
think that she has availed herself of her aunt’s invitation in the 
same spirit in which we have a right to suppose it was offered. 

‘ My dear sister is, I am happy to say, better and more cheer- 
ful. Ido not despair of her making your acquaintance at some 
future period.’ 

‘Well! he really is a darling!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe after 
she had perused this letter which Laura handed to her. ‘I 
wonder if he has come into money? do you think he has? If so, 
it will be the better for you, my dear! Do you know anything 
about it?’ 

‘Indeed I do not, Mrs. Crewe. Why do you think so?’ 

‘Why, he says here—Where is it ?’ turning back the page— 
‘Oh, here—“TI am, or will be, better off than hitherto.” Now, that 
must mean money. I protest, Laura, you are a lucky girl.’ 

‘Yes! I think I am,’ she returned, smiling a smile that came 
from a grateful, sunny spirit. ‘Whether anyone leaves me 
money or not, the best of all would be to sell my pictures.’ 

‘ Pooh, nonsense! You will never need to sell them, or any- 
thing else. Eh, Mr. Piers?’ 

For while she spoke the door had opened to admit Reginald. 
‘What is the question ?’ he asked, as he shook hands with both 
ladies. 

‘I tell our dear Laura that there will be no necessity for her 
to sell her pictures.’ 

‘The fact of their being saleable is a sort of hall-mark, how- 
ever, returned Reginald. ‘What hasbrought the matteronthetapis?’ 

‘Because,’ exclaimed Laura eagerly, ‘your charming friend 
Mrs. Trent was here the day before yesterday, and took away 
three of my pictures, hoping to dispose of them ; was it nct kind of 
her?’ 

‘To take away your pictures—I am not sure—-I hope she will 
get a good price for them. You must let me have your present 
work, “A glade near Cheddington ”; will you not, Laura ?’ 
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‘If you will give it room in your grand house, you are heartily 
welcome to it.’ 

*Ah! I don’t mean that. But come along to the studio ; I want 
to see what you have been doing during those long days I have 
been away. Do you know I have been cultivating my Saltshire 
neighbours who happen to be in town, which I hope accounts——’ 

‘I, for one, feel sure that you did not absent yourself without 
cause, or willingly,’ said Mrs. Crewe airily, as she picked up Topsy 
and cradled her in her arms. ‘ Get away to the studio, then, you 
artistic people ; Iam going to look in the “Shipping News ” for my 
son’s movements.’ 

‘Collins has not opened the window this morning,’ said Laura, 
going to it with an odd unusual sensation of embarrassment, for 
there was something grave and unlike himself in the way that 
Reginald watched her movements. ‘I am afraid you find the smell 
of paint very strong.’ 

‘And what did Mrs. Trent carry away? ’ asked Reginald, look- 
ing round. ‘Oh! the Dresden head, and those two Saxon landscapes. 
How have you been getting on with the water ?—very good—it 
seems to my untrained eye very like water indeed; you have done 
a good deal.’ 

‘I worked a long while yesterday,’ said Laura, arranging her 
thaterials and taking up her palette. ‘I have had a long letter 
from Winnie, and I am afraid she is getting quite worn out with 
those dreadful cousins of hers; they play all manner of pranks, and 
are so common and vulgar. I don’t imagine Mrs. Morgan is 
at all nice. I think seriously of trying to find music lessons for her 
here. I intend writing to the Admiral about it, and F 

‘Wait,’ interrupted Reginald with some eagerness ; ‘promise me 
to do nothing till I return.’ 

‘ Return—where are you going, Reggie ?’ 

‘To Pierslynn, with my mother and sister—only for a few_days 
—when I see them settled, I will come back. You will miss mea 
little, eh ! Laura ?’ looking steadily at her, for she had grown rather 
pale. 

‘Oh! I shall miss"you very much ;_butZof course I must get 
accustomed to that. I cannot suppose I shall always see as much of 
you as I do now.’ . 

‘Why not, Laura?’ then, after a_short pause, ‘Ihave made a 
sort of plan of life —I will tell you all about it when I come back— 
will you help me to carry it out ?’ 

‘Yes, if I can; but how can I do anything for you?’ 

‘I will tell you by-and-by, and then we can see what can be 
done for Winnie.’ 
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A pause, during which Reginald looked at the picture as if 
absorbed in thought; then, rousing himself with an effort, he began 
to talk of Herbert and the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe, but his manner 
was not easy and unembarrassed as usual, At last he exclaimed: 
‘I must go, Laura; I only came to tell you that I shall not see you 
for a week ; and here—if you and Mrs. Crewe would care to hear 
“ Rigoletto” to-morrow night—I have got a box for you on the 
second tier.’ 

‘ Thanks, dear Reggie, you are really very good. We shall be 
quite delighted. When do you go to Pierslynn ?’ ) 

‘To-morrow. My mother is very sorry she could not see you 
before she left town, but she has been busy about her new house. 
When she is settled I hope you will see a great deal of her.’ To 
which Laura replied: ‘I hope so;’ then there was another pause, 
which Reginald broke abruptly by saying : 

‘ Good-bye, then, Laura—or rather au revoir—for I shall not be 
many days away, and you are to pray for me night and morning, 
remember,’ he said with a pleasant laugh; ‘and here is a new 
photograph I have had taken of my noble self; you-see I do not 
trust to your unassisted memory.’ 

‘But I think you may, Reginald. I have not so many friends 
that I should forget one so kind and true as yourself.’ 

Reginald’s answer was to catch her hand and kiss it twice very 
warmly. ‘Say good-bye for me to Mrs. Crewe,’ he said, and turning 
away rapidly, he left the room. 

Laura looked after him puzzled, agitated, almost terrified at 
the possibilities suggested by his mode of taking leave. What 
interpretation could she put on his evident reluctance to part 
from her even for a few days, save that he loved her with 
love passing that of a brother? The idea made her tremble, she 
dared not use her brush, the tears came with a sob to her eyes, and 
laying aside her palette, she began mechanically to arrange and 
dust the rather miscellaneous furniture of her little room as 
the sound of a foot on the stairs warned her of Mrs. Crewe’s 
approach. 

‘Well!’ cried that lady, bursting in, evidently much dis- 
turbed, Topsy sitting upon one arm, with head erect and disap- 
probation glittering in each wide-opened eye. ‘ Well! so he is 
gone! is he? Ido hope and trust you have not done anything 
foolish !’ 

‘ Reginald desired me to say good-bye to you, Mrs. Crewe. He 
had very little time to-day, for he goes out of town with his mother 
and Lady Jervois to-morrow.’ 

‘Out of town with those women!’ cried Mrs, Crewe. ‘How 
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unfortunate! how ill-advised !’ she sat down hastily, and let Topsy 
jump to the ground unnoticed. ‘ Why did you let him go?’ 

‘How could I possibly prevent it? He is not gone for ever, 
Mrs. Crewe,’ returned Laura, restored to herself, and smiling at her 
friend’s discomfiture ; ‘he is coming back at the end of the week.’ 

‘Ah! he thinks so, and you think so, but don’t expect it! I 
know what men are—the last woman that talks to them has the 
greatest influence! Mark my words, that mother of his will not 
let him come back. She knows what his intentions are towards 
you, Laura, and now they have got him down there we will not see 
him back ina hurry! Oh, Laura! why did you not send for me 
before you let him go, you foolish, foolish girl ! ’ 


Cuapter XI. 


‘Is Mr. Thurston in his room?’ asked Mr. Trent one morning 
some days after this blow had fallen on Mrs. Crewe. as he finished 
dictating a letter to a clerk who took down his words in sLort- 
hand. 

‘ He is, sir.’ 

‘ And alone?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* I want to speak to him ;’ and Mr. Trent rose and walked across 
the landing to his partner’s room, which was the best and most 
luxuriously furnished in the establishment. Mr. Thurston was 
enthroned in state in a mighty chair of oak and leather, surrounded 
by papers, law books, and all the insignia of hard work, but his 
absolute employment was reading ‘The Times.’ ‘I have had a 
letter from Admiral Desbarres this morning: he wants a codicil 
added to his will, bequeathing two thousand five hundred pounds 
(which he has persisted in putting into this canal concern) to his ward, 
with another thousand should she survive his sister. Here is his 
letter. I wish you would see to it, Thurston, for I have arranged 
to run down to the Isle of Wight for a sniff of the briny this 
evening, and to escort my daughter home on Wednesday.’ 

‘ Very well,’ replied Mr. Thurston, taking the letter and reading 
it. 


‘You see he wants it to be got ready at once, as he does not 
know what day he can come up to town, and he wishes it to be 
ready for his signature.’ 

‘I will attend to it. It is a simple affair,’ said Mr. Thurston. 
‘ How thorough the Admiral is in all things! This young lady is 
very fortunate to have such a guardian.’ 

‘Very. I hope there will be some of the two thousand forth- 
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coming when the will is proved! I don’t believe Admiral Desbarres 
will ever get back a sixpence of it.’ 

_ IT am not so sure,’ returned Mr. Thurston, looking at ‘ The 
Times’ again. ‘I see the shares are going up; there was arise of 
a 16th to an 8th yesterday.’ 

‘The Admiral’s purchase has given them a fillip,’ said Mr. Trent 

grimly. 
‘ Well, well! we must hope for the best,’ replied the elder partner, 
who represented the heavy metal rather than the motive-power of 
the firm, and was indolently good-natured. ‘Get him to sell out 
as soon as you can, you have a good deal of influence——’ 

‘Not I!’ interrupted the other, ‘nor anyone else. Admiral 
Desbarres’ lines of action are determined on principles which 
actuate few, and moulded on types to be found in dreams and moral 
essays! his gold is too pure for general circulation—and so, well- 
nigh useless.’ 

* Perhaps so.’ 

‘ Mr. Rogers wishes to speak to you, sir,’ said a clerk coming in 
with a card. 

‘Oh! show him up! I will attend to this at once, Trent, though 
I see Admiral Desbarres does not think of being in town before next 
week.’ 

Mr. Trent returned to his room and his writing, while many 
thoughts passed through his brain. Though it was no breach of 
professional etiquette that Reginald Piers should have left the 
business of his estate in the hands of the firm who had always 
managed it, yet he was displeased. He had the instinctive longing 
to gather up and hold fast documents, deeds, and papers inherent 
in the legal mind. The desire of having the basis on which suits, 
and leases, and covenants, and undertakings might be built up 
within his grasp, safely stowed away in tin boxes, calculated to 
defy moth and rust and thieves, was but natural to a man whose 
training had been exclusively forensic. There was something 
beyond this, however. Reginald Piers, his wife’s struggling young 
relative—his own protégé and favourite—had escaped away out of 
his hands. He could not accuse him of neglect or ungraciousness, 
or any uppish airs, or failure on any point of good breeding, but, 
with all his frank friendliness of manner, Reginald was all at once 
Piers of Pierslynn, about whose affairs he did not presume to ask 
a question, or offer a word of advice. 

While Mr. Trent finished his day’s work, and hastened home to 
be carefully packed up and fed, comforted with cool drinks and 
sent on his way withevery possible provision for his needs, while 
his wife, having kissed her hand to him at the hall door, stepped into 
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her neat brougham and drove away to pick up a congenial friend 
on her way to the opera, Laura Piers sat at work in Mrs. Crewe’s 
dining-room by the open window, feeling unreasonably depressed 
and sad. Mrs. Crewe, with Topsy on her lap, was nodding over 
yesterday’s ‘Times,’ and Herbert was composing with pain and 
grief an epistle to the Admiral at a rather unsteady writing-table 
beside the fireplace, his fingers dyed an inch high in ink, one cheek 
almost touching his left hand, as if his nose was ambitious of assisting 
to guide the pen. 

‘T have put that, Laura,’ he said, after an interval of silence 
and scratching over the paper, and he read aloud, ‘I am 
getting on pretty well with Mr. Walker, and hope he is satisfied 
with me.’ ‘I am nearly down to the bottom of the second page,’ 
he added. ‘ Don’t you think I might end up now?’ 

‘No, Herbert—try and think of something else.’ 

‘But how is a fellow to fill a letter every week! and not a 
thing to write about, no cricket or rowing—no nothing! Why, it is 
beyond reason.’ 

‘ Well, really, Herbert, you ought to put something of your own 
in! However, I will tell you this time—say—oh! say that you will 
be glad when the holidays are over, as you shall like school work 
again.’ 

‘ Ay—by Jove, so I shall! I never had such stupid horrid 
holidays! I declare I am quite glad to go to old Walker of a 
morning for something to do! There, I can’t say more.’ 

‘It is dull for you, poor boy! but it cannot be helped,’ said 
Laura with a sigh. ‘ Next year things may be better.’ 

To this there was no reply, as Herbert was now scratching on 
to the ‘ finish.’ * That’s done!’ he said at last. ‘ I’ve put my name 
and all, for it is quite a long letter! Just look over it, like a good 
girl, will you,’ and he began to put away his writing materials. 
‘I say,’ he resumed after a pause, ‘I would much rather go to sea 
than stew over Latin and Greek! I ain’t one bit the sort of fellow 
for the Church! I tell you what, when Mrs. Crewe’s son comes 
home, I'll talk to him about it. J have no objection to the 
mercantile marine.’ 

‘ What is that about ?’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, rousing up at the 
sound of the detested appellation. ‘ Who did you say was in the 
mercantile marine ?’ 

‘No one. But I should like well enough to be in it,’ returned 
Herbert. 

‘Don’t think of such a thing, my dear boy. Would you mind 
opening the door? that precious puss wants to go out, she did ask 
prettily, she did. No, no; how much nicer it would be to go into 
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the Church, as the dear Admiral wishes; so much more dignified 
and gentleman-like ; perbaps getting to be a bishop with those 
elegant Jawn sleeves and a seat in the House of Lords—think of 
that ; instead of knocking about on a horrid dirty ship with all 
sorts of second-rate people; obliged to dip your hands in a tar 
bucket to fit yourself for the service—so a very nice young maa 
Denzil brought up here one day told me—though Denzil had 
suppressed the fact in consideration for my feelings.’ 

‘Oh, I should like sailing about and seeing all sorts of places 
well enough, and I would not mind the tar bucket,’ said Herbert. 
* You must ask your son to take me with him when he goes to sea 
again,’ and he left the room with a good-humoured nod. 

‘TI am sure the Admiral would be greatly displeased if such an 
idea took hold of Herbert, said Mrs. Crewe, looking after him. 
‘You must do your best to put it out of his head, Laura.’ 

‘ The best plan is to do nothing,’ replied Lauralanguidly. ‘ He 
merely talks, he has no strong likings—as to a profession I mean. 
Do you not think it is very oppressive this evening, Mrs. Crewe, 
as if we were going to have a thunderstorm ?’ 

She dropped her work as she spoke, with an unconscious de- 
sponding gesture, and leaning back in her chair passed her hand 
over her brow. 

‘No! I do not find it oppressive, Laura Piers, but I do see that 
you are depressed, and I am not surprised at it,’ Mrs. Crewe was 
beginning, when a low melancholy mew proclaimed that Topsy was 
waiting for admission outside. ‘Oh! you dear,dear thing!’ cried 
Mrs. Crewe, rising quickly though a little stiffly from her chair. 
‘ How soon you have come back!’ and she hastened to open the 
door, whereupon enter Topsy with much dignity, her tail erect and 
her eyes fixed on an especial chair where she loved tosit. ‘Doyou 
know, Laura,’ continued Mrs, Crewe, still pausing at the dvor, 
suspicion and displeasure strongly expressed in her face, ‘ I should 
not be one bit surprised if that good-for-nothing girl has slipped 
out and taken the key! I know that precious puss can’t bear 
being alone, and not finding anyone below she has come back to 
us. Collins!’ advancing towards the kitchen stair, ‘ Collins !’—no 
answer. ‘Collins!’ in tragic and awful tones—still no answer. 

‘ Well!’ sailing back to the dining-room, ‘I call that disgrace- 
ful! and I had put a sponge-cake in the oven and told her on no 
account to leave it. There is no depending on one of them! I must 
see to it myself,’ and with a swift but not ungraceful step she dis- 
appeared. Almost immediately there was a sharp ring at the front- 
door bell. It was the postman, who delivered to Laura a perfumed 
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crcam-coloured note, with a dainty blue monogram, directed to 
herself in small beautifully formed firm characters. 

Laura opened it eagerly, glanced at the contents, uttered a 
little scream of delight, and flew downstairs, where Mrs. Crewe, 
with mingled wrath and dignity, was removing a delicately browned 
cake from the oven. 

‘Dear, dearest Mrs. Crewe—what do you think——’ 

‘ Has he written to say he is coming, then?’ interrupted Mrs. 
Crewe eagerly, while she continued to lift her cake on to the 
table. 

‘ No—no—not at all—-listen to this :— 


‘ “ My dear Miss Piers,—My friend—the connoisseur of whom I 
spoke to you—has, I am happy to say, taken two of your pictures, 
the copy of a head from the Dresden Gallery, and the ‘On the 
Elbe,’ for which he has given twenty pounds. And if you will 
allow me to keep the view near some fortress—I forget the name— 
I beg your acceptance of four guineas for it. I therefore enclose a 
cheque for twenty-four pounds four shillings—and congratulate 
you sincerely on your success. I think it not improbable my friend 
may like to have some other productions of your brush. I am not 
at all aware what price your work would be likely to command 
among regular dealers, and Mr. Trent thinks it would be well if 
you could ascertain this, with a view to fixing your own prices. 
Perhaps my daughter's drawing-master might be able to assist you ; 
I should be happy to give you an introduction to him if you wish 
it: he does not live far from you. Of course, the present little 
transaction is exceptional. 

‘“ With compliments to Mrs. Crewe, 

*“T am, dear Miss Piers, 
‘* Very truly yours, 
‘“ Kare TRENT.” 


‘And there—there is the cheque for twenty-four pounds four 
shillings,’ cried Laura excitedly, holding up a long slip of pale 
lavender paper bearing the magic numerals. ‘I can scarcely 
believe it! Isn’t she kind—is it not marvellous ?’ 

And she sat down on the nearest kitchen chair, her heart beating 
with pleasure at this gleam of hope. 

‘Twenty-four pounds four,’ repeated Mrs. Crewe in doubtful 
tones, stepping back the better to contemplate her cake. ‘ Well, it 
is a nice little sum, but nothing very generous. I suppose this 
connoisseur she talks about is rich—and my opinion is that he 
has got a bargain! Let me look at the note, my dear: I am not so 
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overjoyed as youare. I did think it was from Mr. Piers by the 
fuss you made!’ 

‘ Well, Mrs. Crewe, so Iought! I mean, I ought to make more 
fuss about it than about one from Reginald—fond as I am of him 
—this (handing it to her friend) may be the beginning of in- 
dependence.’ 

‘I declare, Laura—for a sweet girl, which you certainly are, 
you can be rather provoking; but I will say no more now. Look 
here, my love,I call the end of this note nasty—decidedly nasty. 
Does she mean that you have got too much for your beautiful 
pictures—or what does she mean by calling it an exceptional trans- 
action? I am sure when I went to see the Royal Academy with 
Miss Brown, I saw nothing better than your pictures—nothing—I 
give you my word.’ 

‘Then I am very sorry for English art,’ returned Laura, laughing 
good-humouredly. ‘Iam sure Miss Brown would not agree with 

ou.’ 

‘Oh! I am quite aware I am ignorant on many subjects, art 
included.’ 

‘ You are too good to those you like,’ said Laura apologetically. 
‘ But what shall I do with this money? I want to make some very 
yood use of it.’ 

‘ Buy yourself a new dress and hat and put what is left away 
in the Post-office savings-bank. You may want it or you may 
not, nodding her head sagely. ‘We shall see what we shall 
see |’ 

Laura made no answer. She had for some time resolutely 
refused to notice, or reply to, any of Mrs. Crewe’s insinuations or 
suggestions, hoping they might cease for want of opposition. She 
was provoked, nevertheless, to find that, however successfully she 
preserved an unmoved appearance, she was inwardly vexed and dis- 
turbed by these gadflies of words. She sat silently gazing at the 
slip of paper which she held, and which she felt ought to be a 
talisman to her and strengthen her in the daily conflict. ‘I must 
write tothe Admiral and Winnie,’ she exclaimed, at last rousing from 
her thoughts. ‘ Perhaps we may both be with you, dear Mrs. Crewe. 
Suppose I could sell six or seven pictures‘in a year at ten pounds 
apiece, with my own little money and some drawing lessons I could 
do quite well; and they might lead to pupils for Winnie—you do 
not know how clever she is in music and languages.’ 

‘I do not doubt it, my dear: but teaching and all that sort of 
thing is miserable work. Winnie Fielden is so handsome, that if 
she could just be dressed up and set out in society, she would 
marry well; mark my words,’ 
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‘I dare say she would, for she is a dear! and so bright and 
pleasant! But though it must be very delightful to have a nice, 
kind husband, don’t you think it is better and more honest to try 
and get one’s own living than to buy fine clothes on the chance of 
‘ winning a good marriage? It is like gambling on the Stock 
Exchange!’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I know. That is all very fine, no doubt, just like the 
sentences they put in copy-books; but no one cares to act upon 
them. It is how can you get on best and fastest people think 
about; but as for women, they have so few ways of getting 
on.’ 

‘But, Mrs. Crewe, you have always been honest and self- 
sustaining, and you have got on.’ 

‘ After a fashion. Ah! dear Laura, I wish every girl a better 
lot than I had. There! there is no use talking.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ echoed Laura; ‘so I will go away and write my 
letters. Oh! how thankful I am to have such news to tell.’ 

Laura’s letter to the Admiral was tempered by the same sort 
of instinct which makes impressionable people speak low when 
they inspect a church, and which generally affected those who held 
intercourse with the rare old man; but to Winnie she wrote with 
all the exuberance of a joyous heart, gratified heyond the money’s 


value by the recognition of her own capability which a price paid 
stamps upon artistic work. 

‘I know she is wretched, thought Laura, as her pen raced 
rapidly over the paper. ‘The very lifting of the mist for a 
moment will do her good—to think there is a chance of our 
helping ourselves may give her courage; for though she says so 
little, I know what a horrible life she must be leading, especially 


5] 


since that nephew came ;’ and laying down the pen, she opened 
Winnie’s last epistle, turning to a part she had already read more 
than once. After describing her difficulties with her small cousins 
and pupils, Winnie continued: ‘Don’t think I am selfish in 
pouring out my grievances—it helps me to bear them when I can 
relieve my mind, and I am by no means 86 doleful as I seem by 
this letter; but I have a fresh worry. As if Fanny and Jack were 
not bad enough, a nephew of Mr. Morgan’s has lately come here 
from some place beyond the seas. He is a stout, black-eyed, 
dreadful young man, rich I believe, for his fat stumpy fingers are 
adorned with rings, and besides he is treated with much con- 
sideration, Well, this unpleasant personage seems to have taken 
a fancy tome. He is always running against us out walking, and 
stares at me until I am inclined to throw “the thing that lieth 
nearest” in his face. Moreover, he manages to show his prefer- 
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ence in a queer stealthy way, as if it was not degradation enough 
that such a creature dared to look at me as he does! 

‘I rather imagine they all (himself included) want my eldest 
cousin to marry him. Mrs. Morgan has been so disagreeable since, 
and I am sorry for it, for she is much the best of them, and in- 
clined to be kind to me—but for all that, I will put down Mr. 
Price! Oh! that Icould talk to you once more, dearest and best ! 
No poverty can compare with the mental starvation I suffer here !’ 

‘This is not to be endured,’ thought Laura, as she put the 
letter again into its envelope. ‘The Admiral ought to know, but 
how can I tell him? I will consult Reginald when he comes, if he 
comes, for Mrs. Crewe may be right,—and she sighed. He had 
been so much with her lately, that it seemed almost impossible to 
endure life without him. But this would not do; she had to think 
of work, of real practical existence; she must write a politely grate- 
ful little note to Mrs. Trent, she must try and finish that picture 
of a glade in Cheddington Woods, she must throw herself into 
art more than she had hitherto done. In occupation, in real work, 
she would find strength and consolation. And time, the mighty 
healer, would bring about new combinations and display fresh 
aspects, till only the tender grace of the present would be remem- 
oered and its pain and suffering be overshadowed by the ‘ raven 
down ’ of merciful oblivion. 

So Laura closed up her letters and took them herself to a 
neighbouring post-pillar. On her return she found Mrs. Crewe, 
with Topsy in her arms, holding forth to the delinquent Collins 
in the hall. 

* Don’t tell me you were dressing, Collins! don’t doit! I know 
_better. I would have called you up at once when you came in (for 
you were out), only Miss Brown was with me; but now I tell you 
it will not do! Well, suppose you were dressing, what business 
had you to leave my cake to burn? Do you know what judgment 
awaits the untruthful? Oh, you may cry, Collins, but it is most 
disgraceful! and if you cannot behave better, you must leave my 
house this day month. - There, now it is time for prayers! Go—fetch 
me the large Bible and my glasses, they are on the drawers in my 
room. Go, go, go,my girl! do not dawdle! Oh! Laura, my dear, 
I am quite exhausted trying to impress Collins with the iniquity 
of her conduct ; would you mind reading prayers to-night? Read 
that chapter in the Acts about Ananias and Sapphira. Dear, dear! 
I am so tired—Collins, do you intend coming down to-night or 


not ?’ 
( To be continued.) 





